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GREW & GEAR, Loatep 
STANDARD & SPECIAL SCREW PRODUCTS -GEARS 
TRANSMISSIONS - SHOCK ABSORBERS 
STAMPINGS & GENERAL MACHINE WORK 
HEAT TREATING 


TOKONTO 9,GANADA 


Mr. V. Kennedy, 

General Manager, 

General Automatic Beverages Ltd., 
3565 Dundas St. West, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Kennedy: 


It is indeed a pleasure to advise you that 
the coffee machines are providing a real service and 


/ € n very well received at our plant. 
JUST AS 5 | an 


e the machines were installed some five 
xe), < employees have appreciated the privilege 
COFFEE : offee available to them at all hours 


P i mplain i 
z \ ployees are maeterics with che quality 
VARIES of coffee and the service provided. 


x In addition to the service provided to the 
IN TASTE , eapleyees, we have found t by having 24 hour service 
: and tne waiting time of employees 


A is aeaeeed substantially, 
FROM 1 to us anc we anticipate the coffee machines are here to 
; stay. 


HOTEL TO j Yours very truly, 


CANADIAN ACME SCREW & Be R, LIMITED 
HOTEL 


T.W>bavender, 
Personnel Manager. 


. . . SO does the quality of product vary from one 
make of machine to the other. It is also true that each 
make of machine differs in its degree of mechanical 
perfection. When you specify BREWMASTER you 
are ordering the best in both machine and beverage. 
BREWMASTER uses only fresh frozen pure coffee 
and 18% dairy cream. 





Franchized dealers and operators in every major city in Canada. 








How To SUCCEED 
WHILE YOU’RE STILL YOUNG 


T SURPRISES many people to learn that the average age of the men who 
| respond to our advertisements is closer to forty than to twenty. But 
it’s not hard to understand why this is true! Most young men are satisfied 
with their progress in business. Their native ability and energy are 
enough to win them regular promotions and salary increases. They find 


success only a matter of time. 
But the day comes, often with a shocking suddenness, when this easy and 


casual progress ends abruptly. 


Many a man wakes up with a start in his thirties or forties to find that’ 
his income has leveled off, and that promotions have ceased. 

“I'm not getting ahead as fast as I should,” he says to himself. ““Where 
am I going to be ten years from now?” 

Sheer ability and energy can carry a man to‘ the mid-way point in 
business... but only a thorough knowledge of business fundamentals can 


help him beyond that point. 


If you realize that fact while time is still on your side—and act on it 
—you can succeed while you're still young. 


FREE— “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


We do not claim that you must have the 
Alexander Hamilton Course in order to 
succeed in business. But we do say that you 
cannot succeed without what ig in the Course! 

All the Institute does is offer you a con- 
venient and time-saving means of bringing 
this knowledge to you in your spare time; 
and ina form that has proved to be practical. 

So that you may judge for yourself 
whether or not you think the Institute can 
help you, we have published an informative 
48-page book titled “Forging Ahead in 


Name. 


Business”, for which there is no charge. 

We believe that this little book will help 
any man get down to bedrock in his think- 
ing; however, there's no cost or obligation 
for it because—frankly —we've never been 
able to put a price on it that would reflect 
its true value. Some men have found a 
fortune in its pages. 

If you would like a complimentary copy 
of ‘Forging Ahead in Business,” simply 
sign and return the coupon below. It will 
be mailed to you promptly. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 332,71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 57 Bloor Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 48 page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


I NG ad icine eta 


Business Address. 


Position. 


a 











for FASTER, more ACCURATE PERSONNEL CONTROL 


Saves Time 


Saves Space 
Costs Less 


Visirecord systems are now in operation in the Personnel 
Departments of scores of Canadian companies. No thumb- 
ing through blind files—no pull-out trays — Visirecord 
lets you see the record you want at a glance — You can 


keep an employee’s complete history on one card under 
control of one operator. 


Visit Our Exhibit at Your Annual Conference 
Hall A, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, April 21-22 





AM N & MON f 
OF CANADA LIMITED Racunmanines poe 
266 KING ST. WEST—TORONTO 


Coast to Coast 


e branches 
recor \ VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG 
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13% 


Annual 


Personnel Conference 


Royal York Hotel 
Toronto 


April 21 & 22, 1955 


of ot ve 
‘Balanced Emphasis on Personnel Work”’ 


THE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO INC. 
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HAS IT HAPPENED AGAIN ? 


Are you confronted with the task of matching the personality and 
ability of a secretary, or other female employee, with the executive 
or supervisor for whom she is going to work? If you are, we can 
help you. 


Well qualified girls register with us because they know we are a 
focal point for better positions and that when the “right girl’ is 
required employers will turn to us for assistance. 


When quality counts, whatever the salary, may we have the pleasure 
of saving you worry, time and expense? 


Personnelle Placement Service 
35 AVENUE ROAD, TORONTO 5 
WaAlnut 2-3157 


Manager: M. Elizabeth (Betty) Smith Assistant Manager: Valinda M. Burruss 


Want to try something 


Really NV. e W in a typewriter? 
mey...the Daderwood 150 


in your own office, on your own work 


Here it is . . . Underwood’s big step UNDERWOOD LIMITED 


ahead in typewriter design... the Head Office: Underwood Building—135 Victoria St., Toronto 
New “150” that delights every secre- 


sey ile: Silat, Raa Maa te Typewriters ore Carbon Paper, Ribbons and 
Siadicenst dis camibiabink “wide Supplies . exe Adding Figuring Machines... 
went sein ene aid... ll Accounting Machines . . - Punched Card 
ae demi teak io Sadbetiniily dant Accounting . . . Electronic Computors. 


personally yours. BRANCHES AND SERVICE IN ALL CANADIAN CITIES 


Underwood .. . Typewriter Leader of the World 
OUTSPEEDS - OUTWEARS - OUTSELLS THEM ALL 
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See the 


AUTOMATIC CANTEEN DISPLAY 


April 21 and 22— Exhibit Booth 16 
Annual Conference of 


TORONTO PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 





ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO 


Complete Vending Service for Canadian Industry 


CANDY - GUM 


- CIGARETTES - CARBONATED BEVERAGES - COFFEE - 





A FEW OF AMERICA'S 
LEADING FIRMS SERVED 
BY AUTOMATIC CANTEEN 


Chrysler Corp (Can. and U.S.) 
General Motors Corp. 

(Can. and U.S.) 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
United States Steel Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
International Harvester Co. 

| Continental Can Co. 

| Ferd Motor Co. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Western Electric Co. 





(Can. and U.S.) | 





HOT CHOCOLATE 


Automatic Canteen Company of Canada, Ltd., 
through its affiliation with Automatic Canteen 
Company of America, whose annual retail sales 
volume in over 26,000 industrial plants is 70 
million dollars, makes available to Canadian 
industry, at no expense, superior vending service 
backed by the knowledge and experience of 26 
years of pioneering and leadership in the Auto- 
matic Vending Industry. 


For information about Automatic Canteen Ser- 
vice for your employees, write or telephone, 


AUTOMATIC CANTEEN COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 


59 CROCKFORD BOULEVARD, TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


Telephone PLymouth 5.4071 
Branch Offices: WINDSOR and ST. CATHARINES 
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Medium of Commanication 


WE ARE TRYING to make this pub- 
lication a medium of com- 
munication for people working in 
personnel administration and indus- 
trial relations in Canada, a medium 
through which they may be in- 
formed and encouraged in their 
work and through which they may 
inform and encourage others. 

Specific objectives are: 

To indicate sources of informa- 
tion from which personnel men can 


obtain help in meeting special 
situations. 
To provide interpretations of 


legal and other political-social-eco- 
nomic occurrences and developments 


Profit Sharing 


oem INTEREST in profit 

sharing plans will probably in- 
crease as labor applies pressure for 
a guaranteed annual wage. Readers 
will be interested to know that there 
is an organization devoted to con- 
ducting and encouraging research 
and education in the field of profit 
sharing. It is the Profit Sharing 


Association History 


eee ASSOCIATIONS got their 
start in the middle thirties of 
this century by small groups of men 
who had problems and got together 
around the dinner table to discuss 
them with one another. The Per- 
sonnel Association of Montreal and 
the Personnel Association of Tor- 
onto organized in 1935 with mem- 
berships of less than 50. Today, 
Montreal has over 200 members and 
Toronto close on to 400 members. 
We know of 15 other organized per- 
sonnel associations across Canada 


Editorials ... 


which are of a distinctively Cana- 
dian nature. 

To offer an outlet for the expres- 
sion of creative advancement in the 
work, including research and survey 
projects. 

To provide a platform for the 
free expression of opinion and 
recommendation arising out of the 
work. 

We want to make the publication 
nation-wide in its appeal and to do 
this we must cover the nation 
editorially. 

We shall appreciate contributions 
of articles, suggestions for articles or 
comment from our readers. 


Research Foundation, 1322 Chicago 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. The foundation 
has offered free to our readers copies 
of a new bibliography of Domestic 
and Foreign Books and articles on 
Profit Sharing. Items both critical 
of and favorable toward profit shar- 
ing are included. 


whose membership ranges from 20 
members to just less than 100 mem- 
bers. There may be others and if 
there are we would like to know 
about them. 


Because of the fact that personnel 
associations were being organized 
throughout Ontario, a Federation of 
Personnel Associations of Ontario 
was organized in 1951. A similar 
group is organized in Alberta and 
British Columbia is a chapter in 
the long-established Pacific North- 
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e-- Kditorials 


west Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation. 

Realizing the need in Canada for 
a personnel and industrial relations 
journal, the Ontario Federation, 
with the hearty co-operation of other 
associations across Canada, produced 
the first edition in June, 1954. It 
was well received. However, to en- 
sure its future success as a Journal, 
managed and edited by personnel 


Associations Subscribing to 


Personnel Association of Mont- 
real. 

Eastern Townships Personnel 
Association—Sherbrooke, P.Q. 

Women’s Personnel Discussion 
Group of Montreal. 

Personnel Association of Peter- 
borough. 

Personnel Association of Toronto, 
Inc. 

Women’s Personnel Association of 
Toronto. 

Guelph Personnel Association 

Grand Valley Personnel Associa- 
tion. 


Letters... 


men, it requires close co-ordination 
and support from all associations. 
This can be accomplished by creat- 
ing a Canadian Federation of Per- 
sonnel Associations. 

All associations have been con- 
tacted and requested to express their 
approval or disapproval of such a 
move. More than 50 per cent have 
already expressed approval. 

— HAROLD ARMSTRONG 


the Journal 


Personnel Association of Hamil- 
ton. 

Personnel Association of Niagara 
and District. 

Personnel Association of London 
and District. 

Personnel Association of Windsor 
and District. 

Personnel Association of Greater 
Winnipeg. 

Personnel Association of Edmon- 
ton. 

Personnel Association of Calgary. 

Vancouver Chapter of P.N.W.M.A, 


Pacific Northwest Association 


cee FROM SPOKANE, hub of 
the Inland Empire, and site of 
the 17th Annual Convention of our 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Man- 
agement Association. This is a ro- 
bust region abounding in natural 
resources, surging with opportunity, 
and only beginning to fulfill its 
manifest destiny. Like the Inland 
Empire our organization is also ro- 
bust and replete with opportunity, 
rich in the resources of human 
knowledge and experience, and only 
beginning to realize its potential- 
ities. 
We plan to inject this spirit of 
progress and opportunity into our 
Conference this year. We plan to 
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draw upon. the experience of ex- 
perts to give you time-tested pro- 
grams. Outstanding speakers will 
bring you advanced but workable 
ideas in the field of personnel. We 
are including features which will 
attract top management and super- 
visory, as well as personnel people. 

We intend to convince the con- 
ferees that “Personnel Management 
Makes Dollars and Sense’’—that it 
is not only a boon to the efficient 
conduct of business but a profitable 
investment as well. We feel that 
you cannot afford to miss this year’s 
convention. And, though our theme 
emphasizes economy, we shall not 
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be niggardly in our efforts to show 
you and your wives the hospitality 
and friendliness for which Spokane 
is famous. 

So encircle October 27th, 28th and 
29th on your calendars now and 
plan to attend your PNPMA Con- 
vention in Spokane. We are sure 


Editorials... 


you will find it a gratifying and ex- 
tremely profitable experience. 
Come to us in expectation, you'll 
go back home with inspiration! 
Sincerely yours, 

Eric O. Brown 

General Conference Chairman 

1955 Conference, Spokane. 





CARREER OPPORTUNITIES AND 
AVIALABLE PERSONNEL 

Starting with this issue we are 
pleased to announce a new service 
to all our subscribers. A regular 
column under the above heading 
will appear in each issue of the 
Journal outlining job opportunities 
and available personnel in the field 
of Industrial Relations and Per- 
sonnel across Canada.. 

Each listing will have a code num- 
ber and those interested, either job 
applicants or companies wishing to 
secure specialists in this field, should 
use the code when directing corres- 
pondence to this service. 

Mr. Bruce M. Broad, Personnel 
Manager, B. F. Goodrich Canada 
Limited, 521 King Street West, Kit- 
chener, will act as our clearing 
agent and direct all replies to the 
appropriate persons and list the job 
opportunities anc available  per- 
sonnel in each issue of the Journal. 

Many of our members would like 
such a programme and we are 
pleased to be able to serve your 
interests through this regular 
feature. 


Available Personnel 
A-1. An applicant, 49 years of age, 
M.S. degree in industrial ed- 
ucation and with numerous 
courses in training, anxious to 
secure a position requiring abil- 
ity to organize, develop and 


administer an industrial train- 
ing programme, or to fit into 
an existing organization. 
Further experience embraces 
all phases of management de- 
velopment. Applicant also 
qualified for industrial rela- 
tions or personnel activities. A 
complete brochure on qualifica- 
tions available on request. 


The Maritime Bureau of 

Industrial Relations 

is a voluntary membership 
organization of business firms, pro- 
viding conferences, research, and 
information services. It functions 
as an affiliate of the Dalhousie In- 
stitute of Public Affairs and is ser- 
viced by the same staff and office in 
the Arts & Administration Building 
at Studley Campus. 

In previous years, the Bureau 
sponsored annual conferences on 
Management topics, with sessions 
extending over three of four days. 
Starting in February 1955, the new 
program Calls for a series of one-day 
conferences through the year. Each 
conference is intended to provide 
opportunity for intensive considera- 
tion of a single topic. This plan, 
it is anticipated will enable more 
companies to send more key per- 
sonnel, thus extending the benefit 
to be derived from study and discus- 
sion under competent leadership. 
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The Swing tn Vndusiny... 


The swing in industry is to automatic vending 
equipment to solve many in-plant feeding 
problems. 


Our services are available without obligation. 
Let us analyse your problem and assist in turn- 
ing many existing feeding and break-period 
losses into profits. 


ee 
CENTURY PRODUCTS LIMITED 


1551 EGLINTON AVE. WEST TORONTO 10 


FOOD CONSULTANTS 


Industrial Plants 
Office Coffee Service 


Restaurants 


Schools 


Personalized Service 


by Experienced Management 


FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT 


LIMITED 


JOHN E. COLES 
GENERAL MANAGER 


149 Yonge Street 
Toronto |, Ont. EMpire 3-7418 





A Word About Our Authors... 


NORMAN MATHEWS 


Mr. Mathews graduated with hon- 
ours from Osgoode Hall Law School 
in 1922 and was appointed a King’s 
Counsel in 1936. He is the presi- 
dent of the York County Law Asso- 
ciation and a member of the council 
of the Canadian Bar Association. 
He is a past president of the Indus- 
trial Relations Section of the 
of the Canadian Bar Association. 
He is the author of the Labour 
Relations Hand Book and is a 
special lecturer in labour law at the 
Osgoode Hall Law School. 


T. R. WATT 


Terry Watt was graduated from 
U.B.C. in 1949 with his Bachelor of 
Commerce degree. He has been a 
consultant on labor relations for six 
years with Management Research 
(Western) Ltd., a firm which repre- 
sents or advises nearly all types of 
industry in British Columbia. 

Terry has written an article dis-. 
cussing the merits and demerits of 
industry-wide bargaining. We didn’t 
have room for it in this issue so are 
holding it for July. 


Personnel Sketehes ... 


G. Hl. GUEST 


OF C.|.L. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


G. H. Guest is a native of Winni- 
peg and holds B.A. and M.A. De- 
grees from the University of Saskat- 
chewan, as well as a Ph.D. in 
chemistry from McGill University. 
He has had wide experience in the 
teaching profession. 


In 1947 he joined the Atomic 
Energy Project at Chalk River and 
remained there for two and a half 
years. In 1950, he was transferred 
from the National Research Council 
to the Department of National 
Health and Welfare where he estab- 
lished a health radiation department 
at Ottawa. 


He joined C-I-L in 1951, as a 
member of. the Employee Relations 
Department as a staff development 
consultant. He is the author of 
three scientific books and a number 
of published papers. 





G. H. GUEST 
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- ee Personnel Sketches 


Rh. G. FLOOD 


C.G.E. UNION RELATIONS MANAGER 


ees of union Relations for 

C.G.E., Dick graduated from 
Manchester University in 1935 in 
Commerce. In 1936 he was awarded 
a Commonwealth Fund Fellowship 
and studied Economics and Indus- 


R. G. FLOOD 


trial Relations at Chicago Univers- 
ity. In addition to whatever learn- 
ing he acquired there, he also met 
Phyllis, his wife. They live in North 
Toronto with Betsy, their thirteen- 
year-old daughter, and Muffin, their 
Kerry Blue terrier. 


Dick joined the Canadian General 
Electric Company in 1938, and prior 
to his present responsibilities, was 
successively Supervisor of Employee 
Relations, and Director of Personnel 
Administration. 


He was President of the Personnel 
Association of Toronto for the 1946- 
47 season and is a member of the 
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Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee. 


Dick observes that a growing body 
of people are coming under the 
domination of an idea that believes 
that if we can change the system 
we will have the kind of world 
everyone wants. Dick feels that to 
try to change society by changing 
the system is doomed to failure if 
nature remains the same. 


We assume everything else in in- 
dustry is subject to radical and con- 
tinuous change—products, manufac- 
turing methods, design, materials. 
Why not people? Industry’s job is 
to meet the material needs of 
people. He feels the job of all of 
us, and particularly of Personnel 
men, is to help see that, in addition, 
industry demonstrates and gives the 
world the secret of unity—that the 
answer to division is people be- 
coming different. 


He says, however, that we can- 
not give away what we do not have 
ourselves. He feels the crucible of 
our living is how we get on in our 
own families. As we find the answer 
to unity in the home, we can bring 
it into industry. 

Dick believes a radical change in 
human nature—in our basic motives 
on a world scale is the minimum 
price for survival in an atomic age. 
Continuous change, starting with 
ourselves must become living as at- 
titudes and actions are based on 
“what is right, not who is right”. 
This is a revolution which needs 
everybody, and in which everyone 
can have a part. 








W. L. BLENNER-HASSETT 





Personnel Sketches... 


Formerly of B.A. Oil 


, 1953 W. L. BLENNER-HASSETT 

closed off a successful twenty 
year career with British American 
Oil to open his own firm. 


Born in Lethbridge 45 years ago, 
Lyle received his early schooling 
there and later attended the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. He started in the 
oil business in 1932 at Coutts, Al- 
berta, as a Laboratory Helper. From 
1932 onward he saw service in prac- 
tically every job in B.A.’s refineries, 
and in 1943 was Cracking Unit 
Operator at Calgary when he 
changed over to full time on Safety 
and Training work. Lyle was pro- 
moted to Personnel Superintendent 
of B.A.’s Clarkson, Ontario, refinery 
in 1946 but was back home in 1947 
as Western Canadian Representative 
of the company’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Department. From 1947 to 
1953 he was responsible for B.A.’s 
training, safety, job evaluation and 
progress rating programs across 
Western Canada from Winnipeg to 
Vancouver. At the same time he 
was active in salary surveys and 
collective bargaining matters. 

Lyle is a Charter member of the 
Calgary Personnel Association and 
has served the association in various 
executive capacities. Even on the 
few occasions when Lyle has been 
given a year’s leave from the execu- 
tive, he is usually called in to do 
some special job that requires a 
combination of full acquaintance 
with managerial groups and know- 
ledge of personnel administration, 
together with a good background in 
our association’s development and 
just the right personality to see the 
job through. This year is typical 


in that Lyle is heading two commit- 
tees, one assisting in the founding 
of a Personnel Management Associa- 
tion in the neighboring city of Leth- 
bridge and the other in charge of 
general program for our 2nd Annual 
Conference of the Alberta Council 





W. L. BLENNER-HASSETT 


of Personnel Associations which is 
to be held in Calgary on the 13th 
and 14th May, 1955. 


Lyle assisted in the formation of 
this Alberta Council of Personnel 
Associations in 1953 and served on 
the first executive. He is also very 
active in Industrial Safety groups, 
being a member of the American 
Society of Safety Engineers and a 
member and past officer of the Al- 
berta Association of Safety Person- 
nel. Lyle still takes a great interest 
in safety and in safety training and 
program development. 
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Angus A. Campbell 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISOR 


Personnel Sketches ... 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY — VANCOUVER 


et GROUP OF PEOPLE have their 

respected seniors—the ones who 
add stability and continuity to their 
organizations. 





A. A. CAMPBELL 


The Vancouver Chapter of the 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Man- 
agement Association has Angus 
Campbell. He was a Charter Mem- 
ber of the War Industries Co-ordin- 
ating Committee — a group. of 
Personnel representatives who first 
met in 1942 to form a group of 
company representatives interested 
in learning from the experience of 
others and to help co-ordinate In- 
dustrial Relations activities in the 
Vancouver area during the difficult 
war and post-war years. 
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Angus is a charter member of the 
organization which in 1945 became 
the Personnel Association of British 
Columbia and in 1953 became the 
Vancouver chapter of the Pacific 
Northwest Personnel Management 
Association. 


Angus is Supervisor of Personnel 
for the American Can Company’s 
plant in Vancouver. After a few 
years railroading he came to Ameri- 
can Can in 1926 as a timekeeper. 
After passing through the Time- 
keeping and Production and Plan- 
ning Departments, he was appointed 
in 1929 to organize centralized em- 
ployment and_ budget facilities, 
which he headed up until 1940 when 
the Industrial Relations Department 
was set up, at which time he came 
to his present position. 


In 1946 and 1947 Angus was 
Treasurer of the Personnel Associa- 
tion of British Columbia, and in 
1947 when this Organization affliat- 
ed with the Pacific Northwest Per- 
sonnel Management Association he 
was on the Constitution Committee. 


In 1948 he was President of the 
Personnel Association of British Col- 
umbia, and in 1949 President of the 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Man- 
agement Association. 


Aside from his interest in the Per- 
sonnel Association, Angus has had 
many outside interests but of late 
years has limited them to more inti- 
mate pastimes such as gardening, 
model railroading and square danc- 


ing. 





ae 
D. EDZARD 











SISTERS 





Fine Paintings for your home. 
Fine Paintings for your office. 
Fine Paintings for rent. 


A Fine Painting is the Most Admired Form of Luxury and Taste. 





LAING 


Galleries: 194 Bloor Street West, Toronto 
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What's Wrong With 
Conciliation Procedure? 


9. C. Cameron * 


oo A CONCILIATION OFFICER (Or 

conciliation board) is helping 
to negotiate a collective agreement 
there is no generally accepted basis 
on which he (an outsider) may de- 
termine the “right” wages or the 
“right” working conditions. 


What is the “right” form of 
“union security” in a particular case? 
What number of paid statutory holi- 
days ought an employer to grant? 
What is the “right” seniority plan? 
One has only to ask such questions 
as these to indicate the difficulties 
involved. 


In Canada, it is public policy to 
encourage employers and unions to 
hammer out the answers themselves. 
It is public policy to require the 
parties “‘to bargain in good faith and 
make every reasonable effort to make 
a collective agreement”. If the parties 
deadlock, they are encouraged to 
submit their problems to concilia- 
tion. Public policy regards the con- 
ciliation procedure as the appro- 
priate procedure for the settlement 
of disputes of this kind — disputes 
which cannot be settled by reference 
to any well-established or generally- 
accepted principles. The disputants 
are required by law to use the con- 
ciliation procedure before resorting 
to either a strike or a lock-out.* 


The aim of the conciliation officer 
(or the conciliation board) is to get 
the parties to arrive at a mutually- 





*“Jim’? Cameron, as he is known to hundreds of 
our readers, is professor of Industrial Relations 
and Head of the Department, Queen’s Uni- 

versity, Kingston, Ont. 
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satisfactory agreement. In practice, 
the conciliator will probably pro- 
ceed somewhat as follows: 


(a) He will clarify the issues. 


(b) He may try to persuade the 
parties to modify their views. 

(c) He may suggest (diplomatically 
of course) what appears to him 
to be a reasonable settlement. 

(d) He may suggest face-saving de- 
vices (one of the most import- 
ant functions, I think, of a con- 
ciliator) . 

(e) He may flatter, cajole, encour- 
age, and even press the parties 
in an effort to find a mutually 
acceptable basis of settlement. 


Throughout the proceedings, the 
conciliator must keep his main ob- 
jective in mind. His job is not 
merely to split differences, although 
he may on many occasions suggest 
that the parties do agree to split 
differences. He must remember that 
the mid-point is not necessarily the 
“right” point of settlement in all 
cases. 

If a conciliation officer fails to 
bring about an agreement, the 
parties may ask for a_ three-man 
conciliation board. The board 
merely continues the work started by 
the conciliation officer, It reports its 
activities to the Minister of Labour 
at the conclusion of its hearings, and, 
if it fails to settle the dispute, it pre- 
sents its recommendations for a 
settlement. Neither party is bound 
to accept the board’s recommenda- 
tions. 





There is an assumption that when 
conciliation is resorted to the parties 
have negotiated in good faith and 
have made every reasonable effort to 
reach an agreement. Or, to put it 
another way, there is an assumption, 
that each party has listened to the 
other party’s case with an open 
mind; has considered the case care- 
fully; has explained its position to 
the other party; has given reasons 
why it can or cannot completely 
agree with some or all of the other 
party’s suggestions; has made 
counter-proposals involving all the 
matters that remain unsettled. ‘There 
is the further assumption that each 
party is going to conciliation with 
the intention of trying to find a 
mutually-satisfactory settlement of 
the points at issue. There is an as- 
sumption that each party will earn- 
estly seek to assist the conciliation 
officer (or the conciliation board) in 
its efforts to reach a_ satisfactory 
settlement. 

The use of conciliation does not 
always conform to the ideal which I 
have just described. When an em- 
ployer and a union begin to bargain, 
it is sometimes quite clear that they 
will not reach an agreement. In- 
deed, it is sometimes considered to 
be good tactics for the bargainers to 
press their cases until an impasse 
develops. Then, they will carry the 
dispute through all the stages of con- 
ciliation, wait for the report of the 
board, and then settle. It is fre- 
quently considered bad tactics to 
make one’s best offer early in the 
negotiations. Something must be 
saved to concede to the conciliation 
officer; something must be held back 
for the board. 


Some union leaders and some em- 
ployers regard the conciliation officer 
as an unnecessary nuisance. Why 
should they talk to a conciliation 
officer when a board is likely to 
handle the case later? Is it not better, 
so the argument goes, to withold all 
compromises until the board sits? 


There are, of course, decided ad- 
vantages in dealing with a concilia- 
tion officer rather than a board. The 
officer can get down to business more 
quickly. He can dispense with form- 
alities. He can keep the dispute a 
private matter. The fact that about 
80% of the cases that are conciliated 
in Ontario are settled by concilia- 
tion officers is satisfactory evidence 
of their effectiveness. 


Sometimes it is alleged that con- 
ciliation boards are not impartial. Of 
course they are not! Unions and 
companies normally nominate biased 
persons to represent them — i.e. each 
side normally nominates a person 
who agrees (actively or passively) 
to act as an advocate for the party 
which nominated him. Furthermore, 
each side says that it wants an “un- 
biased” chairman, but tries its ut- 
most to have a chairman appointed 
who is “biased in the proper direc- 
tion”. But is impartiality as impor- 
tant as some people would have us 
believe? I think not! In any case, 
what do we mean by impartiality in 
a case where the objective is to get 
a mutually-satisfactory agreement 
and there are no well-established or 
generally-accepted principles _ of 
settlement?* When we say that a 
board is impartial, do we not oftimes 
mean simply that it failed to back 
up our point of view? 


Some critics argue that a one-man 
conciliation board is to be preferred 
to a three-man board. I have doubts 
about the willingness of unions and 
employers to place their fate in the 
hands of a board on which their 





* It it recognized, of course, that there are several 
broad factors considered in evidence and de- 
cisions on wages for example. These are (a) 
general economic conditions; (b) financial posi- 
tion of the Company; (c) cost of living; (d) 
wages paid elsewhere; (e) the value of the service 
rendered by labour; (f) policies of economic and 
social welfare. The importance of any one 
factor receives a varying emphasis from time to 
time and from place to place, however. The 
same -is true ae other issues. It is therefor 


quite proper to say that there are no well- 
tebliche or generally accepted principles of 
settlement. 
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points of view are not represented. 
In any case, since in practice the 
chairman dominates the traditional 
three-man board, it can be argued 
that the parties are, in effect, putting 
themselves in the hands of one man 
anyhow. 

Much of the criticism that is di- 
rected at conciliation boards is criti- 
cism of quite a different sort from 
that referred to above. Periodically 
a trade union leader (or less often, 
an industrialist) publicly condemns 
the conciliation procedure because 
resort to the procedure appears to 
him to involve endless, unnecessary 
delays. He is exasperated because 
many months have elapsed between 
the date that bargaining started and 
the date that a conciliation board 
handed down its report. Without 
examining the reasons for the delay 
closely, he blasts the conciliation 
procedure in no uncertain terms. 


It is my opinion that in the great 
majority of cases such destructive 
criticism is unwarranted. The bald 
fact is that the delay complained of 
is due, in most instances, only in 
part to the fact that the disputants 
are required by law to use the con- 
ciliation procedure before resorting 
to either a strike or a lock-out. 


The chief reasons for the lengthy 
delays which sometimes occur in con- 
nection with the conciliation process 
are, Or so it seems to me: delay by 
the parties in nominating their rep- 
resentatives; manoeuvring of the 
representatives of the parties about 
the appointment of “an impartial” 
chairman; inability of the other 
members or of the Minister of 
Labour to find a competent chair- 
man who is immediately available; 
inability (or sometimes unwilling- 
ness) of the three board members to 
meet promptly after their appoint- 
ment; inability or unwillingness of 
the board members to reach their 
conclusions promptly. 

Much more important, however, 
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are the delays caused by the dispu- 

tants themselves during the bargain- 

ing, t.e. before conciliation is resorted 
to. Here are the most important 
reasons for such delays: 

(a) The Union bargaining com- 
mittee may feel that the Com- 
pany has not made its best offer, 
or the employer may feel that 
the trade union has not stated 
the minimum conditions it is 
prepared to accept as a settle- 
ment. In either case, negotia- 
tions are protracted. 

(b) One party, and perhaps some- 
times both parties, may be 
awaiting the outcome of bar- 
gaining elsewhere. This is a 
common cause. 

(c) Both parties may be manoeuv- 
ring to delay proceedings until 
the time or the economic situa- 
tion is more favourable than the 
present. 

(d) One party may stall in an 
attempt to alter the effective 
date of the agreement. 

(e) Each party may believe that it 
will gain something by resorting 
to conciliation and hence make 
little attempt to do more than 
stall at the bargaining table. All 
this is indicative of the increas- 
ing tendency of both parties to 
treat conciliation as a normal 
extension of the bargaining pro- 
cess. 

(f) A common cause for delay is in- 
experience on the part of the 
negotiators. Frequently, the 
representatives at the bargain- 
ing table lack authority and/or 
direction from their principals. 
The result is that one side or the 
other is unable or unwilling to 
commit itself. 

(g) Sheer stubborness on the part of 
one party or the other is re- 
sponsible for many delays. 

(h) A trade union may stall in the 
hope of piling up a claim for a 
retroactive wage increase. 





Occasionally one hears a critic say 
that it is undesirable to have a con- 
ciliation service operated and con- 
trolled by a government department; 
that there is a real danger that 
appointees of a Department of La- 
bour will, when acting as adminis- 
trative officers, reflect the philosophy 
and policy of the party in power. 

I, for one, however, am not in- 
clined to take this criticism very 
seriously. Certainly the feeling is not 
widespread. In fact it is.only likely 
to come to the surface when a De- 
partment of Labour fails to bring two 
recalcitrant parties together prompt- 
ly in a deadlock that has attracted 
public attention. 


In spite of the fact that there is 
some valid criticism of conciliation 
systems administered by the federal 
and provincial governments, the 
work of Canadian _ conciliation 
officers and boards has been out- 
standing. 


It is well known that labour wants 
freedom to act quickly on matters of 
wages and working conditions when 
prices are rising. Employers may 
want the same freedom when prices 
are falling. It is one of the purposes 
of our Canadian legislation, of 
course, to impose delays. It is in- 
tended that the parties shall not act 
hastily. It seems to me, however, 
that, in most cases, the real causes of 


CALGARY RUNNING 
SUCCESSFUL COURSE 


Calgary Personnel Association re- 
ports an enrollment of 40 students 
in the short course in “Personnel 
Selection and Placement.” This very 
successful course is making use of 
the faculty of the Banff School of 
Advanced Management. 


lengthy delays are due to the fact 
that one party or the other (and in 
other cases both parties) are not 
“bargaining in good faith and 
making every reasonable effort to 
complete an agreement.” When that 
happens, it is human nature to try 
to lay the blame on someone or 
something else. My answer then to 
the question posed in the title of this 
article is: 

The conciliation procedure has 
stood the test of time. On the whole 
it has worked well. It is under 
attack from time to time and that is 
perfectly natural in a democratic 
country. Many (indeed most) of the 
criticisms levelled at the procedure 
do not appear to me to be valid 
criticisms of the procedure itself. 
Rather they are often petulant com- 
plaints based on an improper under- 
standing of the objectives and limi- 
tations of the conciliation process. 

The conciliation procedure as we 
know it in Canada may not be the 
best way to deal with contract nego- 
tiation disputes. It does appear to be 
the best so far devised. If a better 
way is found, it probably will not be 
found by our lawmakers. It is more 
likely to be developed by those who 
need it and intend to use it. The 
first great step in the direction of 
improvement is an understanding of 
and a sincere desire to make effective 
use of the procedure now available. 


The business session of the 1955 
Conference of the Alberta Council 
of Personnel Associations will con- 
sider the advisability of an intensive 
two-week course in Personnel Ad- 
ministration attached to the Banff 
School. 

The Calgary group has also 
launchde a specialized study group 
in Training and Human Relations. 
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The Preparation for and Presentation of a 
Case fo an Arbitration Board 


Sy Enmest Macauley Dillon 2.2." 


oo ASKED ME to speak to you on 

the topic, “How to Present a 
Case to an Arbitration Board.” I 
have enlarged it to “The Preparation 
for and Presentation of a Case to an 
Arbitration Board,” 


This whole matter of the defence 
of grievances before Boards of Arbi- 
tration is the one area where per- 
sonnel people most closely approach 
the function and field of the pro- 
fessional counsel before the courts. 
On the other hand, you are also en- 
gaged daily in a multitude of other 
matters which form the bulk of your 
tasks. Consequently, what I have to 
say to you will sound like a counsel 
of perfection, and I know you will 
be saying to yourselves, “I haven’t 
got time for all that nonsense.” 


However, I propose to deal with 
the subject first in a general sort of 
way and then to discuss certain types 
of grievance arbitrations. 


There are no Rules... 


I have said that your function in 
arbitration cases could be compared 
to that of a barrister before the 
courts. Yet in the courts there are 
rules of evidence, procedure and 
argument which are well understood 
by both bench and bar, or should be. 
Yet in this field one could say that 
there are really no such rules. How- 
ever, sometimes you may be faced 
with an embarrassing ruling from a 
chairman, as for example, the rule 


* Mr. Dillon of the firm of Dillon & Dillon, Tor- 
onto, is an authority on labour law. 
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against “hearsay” or second-hand 
evidence. On the other hand, some 
chairmen will listen to any kind of 
evidence unless objected to. Now I 
suppose I should explain “hearsay.” 
The best example that I can give 
you, not related to this field, is per- 
haps the following. Your wife drives 
your motorcar. She has an accident. 
She tells you all about it and of 
course it is not her fault. 


When the resulting lawsuit, if any, 
comes along, you are not competent 
to tell the court what your wife told 
you about the accident. Now this 
illustration is a very common illus- 
tration of “hearsay” evidence. It 
should show you the necessity for 
the rule. Even the best of wives do 
not always accurately relate the facts 
surrounding an accident in which 
they are involved. 


An illustration in this particular 
field could be like this. You have a 
discharge case. There has been 
plenty of argument between the fore- 
man and the discharged employee. 
It is your duty to listen to the fore- 
man’s story. When the resulting ar- 
bitration comes along you cannot tell 
the court what the foreman told you 
the employee said. The proper wit- 
ness is the foreman and he is the one 
who must give the evidence. 


As a general statement it is the 
union and/or employees who lodge 
the grievance. Therefore the onus is 
on them to prove the facts upon 
which they say they are entitled to 
succeed. There is no onus on you in 











Se ee 


the first instance to prove that the 
facts do not exist or are different 
from the claim of the union. You 
only have to do that when your 
opponent has given his evidence 
about the facts. Then, if he has made 
any case at all or contradicts what 
you believe to be the facts, you have 
to give the necessary evidence to re- 
but it. 


... But there is a pattern 

However, if there are no rules, 
there is a pattern. You are no doubt 
familiar with it. The union presents 
its case with or without a brief. Then 
you present yours (never without a 
brief,) call your evidence and then 
the argument begins. I hope that 
“never without a brief” sank in. You 
must remember that Boards of Arbi- 
tration are just ordinary human 
beings. They not infrequently deal 
with these matters anywhere from 
two weeks to three months later. 
You must not rely on the notes they 
take. This makes the actual exami- 
nation of witnesses vitally important. 
Take your time. Watch the board 
and particularly the chairman. Be 
sure they have written down the an- 
swer to one question before you start 
another. Their notes are the only 
means that boards have of remember- 
ing what your witnesses say. Do not 
lead your own witness and object if 
the other side leads their witness. 


An example of leading is a ques- 
tion to a foreman who is your wit- 
ness. Question — “Did the employee 
call you (the foreman) a S.O.B.?” 
You can’t ask that. The correct 
question is, “What did the employee 
call you?” Again, you must not 
put words in the mouth of your 
witness. On the other hand when 
you are cross-examining your oppon- 
ent’s witnesses, you are perfectly at 
liberty to lead them along and coax 
them to say what you want them to 
say. Cross-examination is an art in 
itself, acquired I believe only after 


practice and I have no time to 
further analyze it here. 


So, you must have a brief. Put 
your full case in writing. First, set 
out the facts as you believe them to 
be. Use short words and short sen- 
tences. Explain any special industrial 
jargon. Remember that boards are 
only in your premises when they 
hear the case, if then. It is some- 
times very useful to have two briefs, 
the first a concise statement of the 
facts; the second being an argument 
based on the facts. When you have 
two briefs you file the first one about 
the facts. Then you call your wit- 
nesses to prove such of the facts 
which are vital to your case as the 
union has not admitted in the pre- 
sentation of its case and such of the 
facts as the union has endeavored to 
establish which are contrary to the 
situation as you understand it. 


When you get through with your 
witnesses wait for the chairman to 
call on you for argument. He may 
not do so. He may ask the union 
first. This relates to the matter of 
onus. Then when your turn comes 
to argue, deal first orally with any 
discrepancies in the evidence. Try 
and persuade the board to accept the 
facts as your witnesses have stated 
them. Then file and read your second 
brief with the argument to show 
that under the facts the agreement 
can only mean what you have con- 
tended it to mean and that the 
union must therefore lose its case. 


In the second brief it is often 
advisable to quote verbatim the 
clauses in the agreement on which 
you rely. To do this facilitates the 
flow of your argument. The board 
does not have to keep looking up the 
clauses in the agreement. All the 
foregoing is fairly general and 
sketchy. It is really based on the 
kind of a grievance where the facts 
and the interpretation of the docu- 
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ment are both in dispute. I think 

however that it is a good general 

guide for any type of grievance. 

I now propose to deal specifically 
with five different types of grievances 
and more particularly the prepara- 
tion of your case for each type. They 
are as follows: 

1. Where facts are in dispute but 
the ‘contract is clear and not in 
dispute once the facts are estab- 
lished. 

2. Where facts are not in dispute 
and the contract provisions are 
(a) open to different interpreta- 
tions or (b) the contract is silent. 

3. Where the facts are in dispute, 
but when established, the con- 
tract provisions applicable are 
either (a) open to different inter- 
pretations or (b) the contract is 
silent. 

4. Discharge cases. There is not 
often a dispute about whether 
the employee is discharged or not, 
although I have known that to 
happen. They ordinarily resolve 
into a dispute about (a) the sur- 
rounding circumstances or the 
alleged reasons for discharge and 
consequently, (b) whether the 
discharge was “unjust or unrea- 
sonable.” 

5. Seniority layoff cases. In_ this 
group, the fact of relative seniori- 
ty is usually agreed, but (a) the 
application of skill and ability 
clauses is in dispute or (b) the 
actual procedure of the layoff is 
challenged as violating the con- 
tract, or (c) both of these matters 
are in dispute. 


Type 1 


Dealing now with the first type 
where nothing but facts are in issue. 
This type of case can be won or lost 
in the preparation and in particular 
the prior discussion of the facts with 
your witnesses. 

You will need a brief setting out 
your version of the facts which if 
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established wins your grievance. Do 
this first. Send for your witnesses one 
by one. You will already have been 
talking to them so you will know 
what the facts are supposed to be. 
Question them as nearly as you can 
as you must question them at the 
hearing. Take notes of their an- 
swers. 

If the matter extends over a con- 
siderable period of time with several 
occurrences, begin with the witnesses 
for the first occasion and of course 
call them in that order at the hear- 
ing. Check over the answers you get. 
They must (if believed) in the end 
establish every fact you have to 
prove. Check what the answers do 
prove with the facts as set out in 
your brief. 


If your witnesses’ answers do not 
cover every necessary fact, find out 
who can give the missing evidence 
and give him the same treatment. If 
there is no such other person then 
your questions to the witnesses have 
not exhausted all their information. 
Get it! Make an indirect narrative 
summary of what each witness can 
and must say. 


Put all these summaries in your 
personal brief for use at the hearing. 
Use this summary to ask your ques- 
tions before the board and check off 
as you go, the facts as to which each 
witness testifies. When your sum- 
mary is exhausted you know that you 
have got everything out of the wit- 
ness that you have to get. When 
interviewing your witnesses and pre- 
paring the summaries, you will find 
that some of them tend to give you 
hedging or indefinite answers. Such 
a witness may say “I think” or “I 
believe” when he really could be 
definite. Check him at once and 
make sure that he really is not sure. 
If he is sure, tell him how to make 
the statement definite. Explain to 
him that someone may contradict 
him but he must not let that affect 
his testimony. If he really is unsure 
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and you cannot find someone ‘as a 
witness who will be definite, show 
him how to phrase his answers so that 
the impression he leaves is as strong 
as possible. 

Notice the difference between these 
two statements. “I think the em- 
ployee left his bench at 3:00 p.m. 
and went to talk with the steward 
but I would not swear to it.” Now 
another statement, “During that 
afternoon I saw that at one time the 
employee’s work station was vacant. 
In the same afternoon I saw him 
talking to the steward where the 
steward was working. I could not be 
sure that these were one and the 
same occasion as I did not see him 
leave and walk to the steward, but 
to the best of my recollection that is 
exactly what happened.” 

If you have a vindictive, cocksure 
witness, tone him down. In your 
prior discussion, examine him your- 
self as if you didn’t believe him until 
you are sure he will not spout out 
something that he cannot make stick. 
Quiet, dignified witnesses always 
make a better impression than noisy, 
opinionated ones do. With a little 
prior discussion you can get almost 
any intelligent witness to answer 
you at the hearing the way you want 
him to answer and he will still be 
telling the truth. Of course, the 
time to do this is just before the 
hearing. The original interviews 
and the preparation of the sum- 
maries will of course, have to take 
place some time before that. 

In this type of case there is not 
much argument. A simple, verbal 
statement, examining what the two 
groups of witnesses have said and 
urging the board to accept the state- 
ment of your witnesses as the more 
probable under the circumstances. 
Follow that with an assertion related 
to the contract that these facts estab- 
lish that what happened in the end 
under the contract, was exactly what 
the contract directed should be done 
in explicit terms. 


Type 2 


Facts in dispute but when estab- 
lished contract provisions applicable 
are interpreted differently by the 
parties, or the contract is silent. 


I can dispose of this quickly. All 
that I have said about evidence un- 
der Type No. 1 is applicable here. 
You get your witnesses and deal with 
them as I have just outlined. Then 
you have to argue as to what the 
contract means and my _ remarks 
about that are set out in my sug- 
gestions about Type No. 3 as follows; 


Type 3 


Facts not in dispute but the inter- 
pretation of the meaning of relative 
provisions not clear, disputed or the 
contract is silent. 


Here you have no basic facts to 
establish; they are admitted. Wit- 
nesses are not necessary unless you 
are pleading past practice under the 
clause in question or an exactly simi- 
lar one in a previous contract. If 
you are, then you must call the wit- 
nesses who can testify to the identity 
of the previous facts and the result. 
Sometimes this means acceptance of 
that result by the union. You must 
prove that acceptance by witnesses. 
Acceptance may be inferred by the 
union’s failure to object, plus their 
knowledge of the previous occasion. 

If however, it is a straight dispute 
of what a clause means without any 
alleged past practice, you have 
mainly argument. See if you can find 
any precedents in the cases. Read 
the ones you select carefully. Facts 
must fairly well jibe with yours and 
the phraseology be the same or so 
substantially the same that there 
could be no difference in meaning. 
If your precedent does not fulfill 
these conditions don’t use it for it is 
not really a precedent. I said to read 
it carefully for you might find some 
comment in it that will help your 
own argument. Then write and re- 
write your argument until it flows 
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Canteen Sewices. Limited 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL VENDING 


You can lead a horse to water but you can’t make him 
drink. 


In like vein, you can place hot coffee and cup type soft 
drink vendors in your plant but you can’t make your 
employees use them. Vendors will not solve your 
“coffee break” problems unless they can serve drinks 


fully equal in quality to the urn-made coffee and bottled 
soft drink. 


Is this possible from an automatic machine? 


Over 250 industrial and commercial customers have 
found that the WESTINGHOUSE line of industrial 
vendors — engineered to our own exacting specifications 
— meet this requirement of high drink quality better 
than any other vendors available today. 


Call us for details of our free service with the WEST- 
INGHOUSE soft drink vendor, the WESTING- 
HOUSE tea and coffee vendor or the space-saving 
WESTINGHOUSE COMBINATION tea or coffee 
and soft drink vendor. 
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smoothly and finally put it into your 
brief to be filed. 


When a contract is completely 
silent and does not cover the facts 
out of which the grievance arises, 
you have to rely on the management 
rights clause in your contract. The 
base of this reliance is the following 
proposition. “As employers originally 
had all the rights and employees and 
unions had none, it follows that em- 
ployers still have any right that is 
not explicitly taken away by the 
contract or by legislation, or by past 
practice with the union concerned.” 
This proposition is being challenged 
and some chairmen are disposed to 
ignore or water it down by looking 
at the equities involved, particularly 
if there seems to be some hardship 
inflicted upon the employee. 


Of course, no one in this audience 
ever inflicts any hardship that he can 
possibly avoid because it is not very 
often good industrial relations to do 
so. When you do stretch a point to 
relieve a hardship at some stage in 
the grievance procedure, be sure you 
put in writing the reservation of the 
employer’s rights, particularly if you 
are operating under an _ indefinite 
clause in the contract. Otherwise, it 
may kick you in the teeth as past 
practice in contract interpretation in 
some future grievance. 


Type 4 — Discharge Cases 

This type of grievance is almost 
invariably related to the question as 
to whether the discharge was just 
and reasonable or whatever the con- 
tract clause says it must be, and dele- 
gates to the board the right to deter- 
mine. This type of clause usually 
permits reinstatement with full or 
partial compensation or the sustain- 
ing of the discharge. Evidence will 
be required to show the facts which 
if proven give the right of discharge. 
Many factors arise in the “just and 
reasonable argument,” such as pre- 
vious offences, general conduct, seni- 
ority, etc. Evidence will be required 


as to these factors. You must pre- 
pare your witnesses as before out- 
lined. 


Remember that equitable means 
equitable for the company as well as 
for the employee. This is often for- 
gotten. I could illustrate this by an 
experience of my own as counsel 
before a board. A company which 
had 90% of its production on piece 
work had an employee of 35 years’ 
seniority. In fact another year would 
have brought retirement and a pen- 
sion. The employee falsified his work 
records, collected some $90.00 more 
than he was entitled to and was 
found out a short time later in the 
audit department. He was discharged 
after interviews in which he admit- 
ted the shortage and offered to make 
it good. We took the position that 
the employer could not afford to let 
this pass when so many other em- 
ployees had the same opportunities 
every day. We argued that it would 
not be equitable either for the com- 
pany or the other employees to rein- 
state the employee and thus condone 
the offence. 

In the end the employee did not 
come back to work although some 
opportunity to fix up the pension 
situation was afforded the parties as 
it was possible to do so under the 
insuring pension contract. 

Discharge cases are always difficult 
and often distressing. The best ad- 
vice I can give you is to see that your 
routines permit a thorough review of 
the circumstances by the people who 
have to make the discharge stick in 
the end, before the axe falls and not 
after. However, if you do have one, 
you will just have to exercise your 
ingenuity and imagination on the 
“just and equitable” situation and 
use any real precedents that you can 
find which are in your favor. 


Type 5 — Seniority Layoff Cases 


Here the difference of opinion 
usually arises over the exercise by the 
company of its rights and functions 
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as set out in the “skill and ability” 
clauses. These clauses vary widely. 
They are not necessarily applied in 
the same way. For instance, a clause 
providing that “where skill and abil- 
ity are relatively equal, seniority 
shall prevail,” you have to engage in 
a direct comparison of individauls. 
If the clause provides that seniority 
“shall not prevent the company from 
maintaining a working force able 
and willing, etc., to do the work 
which is available” layoff procedure 
must of necessity be quite different. 
Here you have to consider the result- 
ing labor force if straight seniority 
is applied againt a working force 
which you want to retain. This is 
true whether you are dealing only 
with a department or with a plant- 
wide force. You start to win this 
type of grievance when you initially 
process the layoff, with the records 
you then keep of the considerations 
and decisions then made by the per- 
sons competent to consider and make 
them. This record furnishes you with 
the base for your evidence later. 
You must know whether your con- 
tract leaves the onus on you to justify 
the by-pass or whether the union 
must show that the by-pass was im- 
proper. You very likely will not find 
this out until you have had an arbi- 
tration on the matter. The shades of 
emphasis that can exist on any given 


a are the people in a 

company who get things done 
through the efforts of people. Sup- 
ervisors, from the foreman level to 
president, are the key men in solv- 
ing business problems. Experience 
shows that it is essential in a busi- 
ness organization that all supervisory 
personel should have the opportun- 


* Dr. Guest is a_ staff development consultant 
attached to the Employee Relations Department 
of Canadian Industries (1954) Ltd., Montreal. 





clause dealing with this situation are 


The Use of The Case Method In Supervisory Development 
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many and are not easily discovered. 
I hesitate to say this but a counsel’s 
experience in these matters can 
often be very helpful, not only in the 
question of onus but in procedures 
generally. You should set up your 
procedures, get the union to agree to 
them, and thus reduce any subse- 
quent dispute to whether or not your 
decision is justified under the clause 
in your particular contract. 

The point I am trying to empha- 
size is that the preparation for this 
type of grievance should begin long 
before the layoff in the settle- 
ment of the procedures; continue 
with proper records during the layoff 
itself by competent people; and wind 
up with carefully prepared and 
proper evidence and presentation of 
argument. 

No matter how trivial a grievance 
may appear to be, and no matter 
how certain you are that you have 
an open-and-shut case, you must 
study and know your facts and the 
relative provisions of your contract, 
prepare your witnesses, know what 
they are going to say, prepare and set 
out in your brief or briefs your facts 
and your arguments, learn all you 
can from previous decisions, examine 
your witnesses carefully and slowly, 
and at the hearing be calm and cour- 
teous but persistent. 


ity to grow and to develop. 

Most people will agree that there 
is a real need for supervisory devel- 
opment in all business organizations 
—small or large. However, it is 
almost impossible to measure in 
dollars the benefits of developing 
individuals for supervisory positions. 
This probably accounts for the fact 
that companies have so overlooked 
staff development progress as a 
method of reducing costs. 








In some companies staff develop- 
ment activities are the first to be 
dropped during a cost reduction 
program. However, many execu- 
tives believe that the most valuable 
asset in the company is the group 
of people who make up their or- 
ganization. This fact is not reflected 
on the balance sheet. However, it 
is the employees who give value to 
plant and machines. With this 
introduction it is proposed to con- 
sider: 


(1) The fundamental principles of 
developing supervisors; 
The importance of a supervis- 
or’s attitude; 
The case method as a method 
of attitude development. 


Fundamental Principles 

There are three important educa- 
tional principles that should be 
remembered when considering the 
development and growth of people. 
These are: 

(1) Individual differences; 

(2) The person concerned must 
have a strong desire to develop 
himself; 

(3) People learn by doing those 
things that they are interested 
in. 

From these three principles it is 
evident that staff development is an 
individual process, that the stage 
must be set for self-development, 
and that in industry the work en- 
vironment is the best classroom. 


It appears that the immediate 
supervisor is the key man in teach- 
ing supervisory abilities and skills. 
The role and responsibilities of im- 
mediate superiors can be described 
as “coaching”. Experience has de- 
monstrated that the best way of 
making possible the growth and 
development of people in any or- 
ganization is through the conscious 
coaching of subordinates by their 
immediate superiors. Affirmative 
coaching is a line and not a staff 


responsibility. Line supervision con- 
sists of coaching all day and every 
day by shaping the work environ- 
ment so that the subordinate will 
want to grow and develop. 

Thus, the fundamental idea is 
growth on the job. Coaching sub- 
ordinates is not a tool, a method 
or a device to be used by a super- 
visor. It is a way of supervision. 
In fact, it is good supervision. The 
coaching process is essentially the 
same as the administrative process. 
Thus, getting supervisors to be 
good coaches is simply an effort to 
encourage them at all levels to do 
a better job in the work that they 
are already doing. 


The Importance of Attitude 

It is very important to realize that 
the willingness of supervisors to de- 
vote conscious effort to the problems 
of developing subordinates depends 
chiefly on their attitude. Research 
by the Harvard School of Business 
Administration shows that in situa- 
tions where superiors were con- 
cerned chiefly with their own posi- 
tion and status, subordinates had 
virtually no opportunity to grow 
and develop. On the other hand, 
the Harvard group found that when 
the attitude of an executive toward 
subordinates could be summed up 
by the Golden Rule, subordinates 
in the organization were encouraged 
to grow. 

From the above it would appear, 
then, that the task of getting coaches 
to coach is essentially that of affect- 
ing the attitudes of superiors 
throughout the organization. 

A person’s attitude is generally 
well formed when he leaves school 
and starts work. It is established 
and formed by inherited factors, 
physical environment, and the per- 
sons with whom he has associated. 
When he goes to work, his attitude 
is affected further by others in the 
organization, by management prac- 
tices, by the results of experiences 
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on the job, and by many other in- 
fluences. 

Changing and improving attitudes 
for more effective work as a super- 
visor is not likely to be a quick or 
an easy process. Each person’s habits 
and attitudes are the results of years 
of exposure to affecting forces. How- 
ever, this would appear to be the 
most important task in all staff 
development work. It is the core 
of the problem. It is a real challenge 
and an outstanding opportunity for 
people engaged in supervisory de- 
velopment work to make an import- 
ant contribution to the growth and 
development of their companies. It 
takes courage, tact, and many other 
qualities, but it is a very worth- 
while endeavour. 

Some of the development tools 
that can be used in this task of 
attempting to change attitudes in- 
clude: role playing, perception 
studies and case method discussion 
groups. Early in 1953 our Company 
decided to experiment with the use 
of the case method as a practical 
approach to this important task of 
improving the attitude of our super- 
visors. Our experience to date 
seems to indicate that it is an inter- 
esting and worthwhile endeavour 
and we are at present expanding 
this phase of our staff development 
program. An attempt will now be 
made to describe the case method 
and to point out some of its advant- 
ages in supervisory development. 


The Case Method 

During the past thirty years the 
Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration has developed 
a method of attitude development, 
known as the case method. The first 
objective of this approach is a nega- 
tive one. It is to avoid the bore- 
‘dom, futility, and waste of training 
programs that ignore the attitudes, 
feelings and experience of those 
being trained. The more important 
positive purpose is to enable the 
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participants to learn, from thinking 
about their own experience, how to 
approach more effectively than be- 
fore the human problems of super- 
vision. 

Cases are descriptions of real 
business situations that supervisors 
are facing and acting in today. They 
are obtained by professors of Busi- 
ness Administration at Harvard and_ 
other universities directly from busi- 
ness, labour, or government adminis- 
trators. Since 1920, when organized 
case preparation began, Harvard 
has gathered about 19,000 cases from 
a wide variety of business concerns 
in nearly all kinds of industries. 


The student who studies under 
the case method is repeatedly placed 
in situations where, as an adminis- 
trator, he must not only evaluate 
evidence but he must act with re- 
sponsibility. The method forces a 
man to meet successively new situa- 
tions in which he must grapple 
intellectually with fresh combina- 
tions of facts, half-facts and opinions. 
There are no answers for the case 
method student in the back of the 
text book, or indeed in any book. 
Faced with a labour problem for 
example, you must decide what you 
would do in the position of a par- 
ticular individual in an _ actual 
company in a specific situation. 

These cases have a way of not 
being “typical”. Learning how to 
differentiate one situation from an- 
other and how to recognize the more 
important issues in cases contributes 
to the development of administratice 
capacity. 


The Three Phases 


There are three phases of the case 
method. These are: 


(1) ANALysis or A Case. This 
is very important and it should be 
done carefully. It is advisable to 
read the case, if possible, several 
days before it is discussed. This is 
far better than reading it just before 
a discussion period. The case con- 


tains certain facts, beliefs, sentiments 
and feelings. It also describes cer- 
tain activities and interactions of 
people. You apply your past ex- 
perience to the case and develop 
your solution of the case. 

(2) Group Discussion. This is, 
perhaps, the most interesting phase 
of this method of instruction. The 
group meets together to pool their 
experiences and to exchange ideas. 
The group: leader uses the non- 
directive interviewing techniques 
and avoids giving his own personal 
opinions about the case. The group 
usually develops together a number 
of possible solutions. 

(3) Post Discussions AND THINK- 
ING AsouT. This is also interesting 
and sometimes continues for several 
days when the participants meet to- 
gether informally. 


Conclusion 


In concluding this discussion 
about the use of the case method 


in supervisory development it is sug- 
gested that the teaching approach 
is a realistic one. Furthermore, it 
is consistant with current observa- 
tions on the teaching-learning prob- 
lem. The important point is that 
it admits that learning begins with 
the individual. 


It makes possible a concentrating 
and compounding of experience by 
exposing participants to a wide selec- 
tion of vital case situations. Further- 
more, it does this in less time than 
would be required on a_ business 
job. Thus, through class discus- 
sions new conclusions are reached 
from the experience of others. 


The case method is not a sub- 
stitute for the day-to-day training on 
the job. It does appear, however, 
to be an effective tool in stimulating 
our supervisors, “the coaches”, to 
do a better job of coaching their 
subordinates so that they will grow 
and develop on the job. 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage 
by 1. L. Mathews, 2.2." 


r IS BECOMING increasingly clear 

that organized labour intends to 
press for annual wage guarantees in 
future collective bargaining. In the 
United States the C.1.0. Automobile 
Workers, Steel Workers and Electri- 
cal Workers have each come forward 
with statements of principles and in 
some cases have made demands on 
management. At its annual conven- 
tion in August, 1953, The Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada 
adopted a resolution calling on all 
T.L.C, unions “to press for a guaran- 
teed annual wage as a means of stabi- 
lizing the incomes of their members 
and of securing a more equitable 


*Norman Mathews of the firm of Mathews, Stiver, 
Lyons & Vale, Toronto, is an authority on 
labor law. 


share of the wealth they produce”. 
In March, 1953, Walter Reuther, 
president of the U.A.W., stated: 
“That is the only choice remaining 
to management in relation to our 
guaranteed wage demand — not 
whether we will get a guaranteed 
annual wage but how we will get it”. 

The ultimate goal is a plan under 
which all employees are guaranteed 
full wages for a full year. That is to 
say, that an employee, while laid off 
will continue to be paid full wages 
until he returns to work. Manage- 
ment is to guarantee this regardless 
of the cause of the lay-off — whether 
it be a general decline in sales, trans- 
portation breakdowns, material 
shortages, strikes by employees of 
suppliers, or Acts of God. 
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The theory behind this appears to 
be that it is within the power of 
management to provide steady full- 
time employment and that, if it fails 
to do so, a worker should be pro- 
tected for a full year by an income 
sufficient adequately to maintain his 
living standard. 


Four Types of Plans 

Four types of employment security 
plans are lumped together under the 
misleading term “guaranteed annual 
wage”. The first is a guarantee of a 
base pay for a given number of hours 
per week and a given number of 
weeks per year. This is perhaps best 
exemplified by the Procter and 
Gamble Company plan. The second 
is a guaranteed weekly pay regardless 
of the hours worked per week — as in 
the Hormel plan. Third is the pay- 
ment as a wage of a share of the 
company’s revenue — the Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Company plan. The fourth 
type is in effect supplementation of 
unemployment compensation. 


The first three plans were insti- 
gated by the managements of the 
companies indicated and, as_ they 
have been in effect for some years, 
they deserve careful consideration so 
that they may be compared with the 
fourth type, which is the plan now 
advocated by the C.1.O. 


Under the Proctor and Gamble 
Company plan, hourly rated em- 
ployees are guaranteed 48 weeks of 
work per year — including paid va- 
cations, holidays and time lost for 
personal reasons. The Company may 
reduce the guarantee to 75% of the 
standard work week and it also may 
cancel the guarantee at any time. To 
be eligible an employee must have 
two years’ service with the Company. 

The George A. Hormel Company 
forecasts its annual sales and from 
that determines its estimated labour 
costs by departments. This is then 


allotted among employees in a de- 
partment on an hourly rate of pay 
for 52 weeks. 


Each permanent em- 
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ployee receives his allotted share in 
52 equal instalments regardless of 
the hours worked in any given week. 
Thus an employee may work 53 
hours in a week but only receive pay 
for 38 hours. Savings to the Company 
result from the elimination of the 
premium for overtime work. 


The Nunn-Bush Shoe Company 
plan is a flexible wage guarantee. 
The Company estimates its labour 
cost as a percentage of sales and 
each eligible employee receives his 
share of this (based on an annual 
rate) in 52 equal instalments. If 
sales exceed the forecast, these extra 
earnings are distributed monthly. 
Under this plan the union may re- 
view the prices for company products 
and a union accountant examines 
the Company’s books. 


Under most of the present plans 
eligibility is limited to employees 
with seniority (usually at least one 
year). In many plans employers are 
relieved from liability when a lay- 
off is due to scarcity of material, 
transportation breakdowns, strikes 
or Acts of God. Usually there are 
further escape clauses whereby the 
Company may terminate or modify 
the guarantee. Payments for holi- 
days and vacations are usually 
credited to the guarantee. The 
Company is usually free to transfer 
an employee from job to job with- 
out strict regard to seniority. It is 
important to note that the above 
companies instigated the plans after 
years of planning and organizing so 
that a high degree of employment 
stability had been reached. 


C.1.0. Had Plans in ‘44 

In the United States in 1944 the 
C.1.0., in negotiating with the steel 
industry, demanded a full guarantee 
to each employee of his average 
straight time pay for the life of the 
union contract. This guarantee was 
to continue even if the cause of the 
lay-off was beyond management’s 
control. The National War Labour 





Board did not allow this demand. 
However, the United States Govern- 
ment instigated a study of guaran- 
teed wage plans on a national scale. 
The report on this study was made 
in 1947 by Mr. Murray W. Latimer. 


The Latimer report recognized 
the desirability of stability of em- 
ployment but acknowledged that it 
rests on factors many of which were 
beyond the control of management. 
It pointed out that a full guarantee 
to all employees would threaten a 
company in a severe recession. The 
essence of the report may be found 
in the statement that “A close rela- 
tionship between guaranteed wages 
and unemployment insurance is 
highly desirable”. It recommended 
that adoption of plans should be left 
to collective bargaining and not to 
legislative action. 


New C.I.0. Plan 


It appears that the C.I.O. recon- 
sidered its plan in the light of the 
Latimer Report and at present its 
afhliates advocate schemes which fall 
within the fourth type — i.e., supple- 
mentation of unemployment com- 
pensation. For the purpose of this 
report the principles of the United 
Automobile Workers will be taken 
as typical. They may be summarized 
as follows: — 


(a) The primary goal is to stimulate 
management to provide steady 
full-time employment. 


(b) The amount should be sufficient 
“to insure take-home pay ade- 
quate to maintain the living 
standards which the worker en- 
joyed while fully employed”. 


(c) The full guarantee should apply 
to all employees with seniority 
and to a lesser extent to those 
without seniority. 


(d) Guarantee payments should be 
integrated with state unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits so 
that employers can reduce their 
liabilities by effectively working 


toward the improvement of state 
laws. 


(e) The plan should be adminis- 
tered by a joint board having 


equal representation from 
management and the union, 
with an impartial chairman. 


This board would decide eligi- 
bility and disqualification and 
its decisions “should be made 
independently of decisions made 
by state agencies with regard to 
unemployment compensation”. 
(f) Financing should be by pay- 
ments to a trust fund. Provisions 
for “reinsurance” could be made. 


It can be seen that this programme 
is aimed at increasing unemployment 
compensation benefits so that they 
more closely approximate full-time 
wages. The payment would be made 
from a trust fund wholly funded by 
the Company and calculated on a 
cents per hour per employee basis. 
The liability of the employer would 
be limited to the amount paid to the 
fund. If, during a lay-off, an em- 
ployee drew unemployment compen- 
sation or received pay from some 
other source, it would be deducted 
from the amount to be paid from the 
fund. 

Problems 


Many problems arise from this 
programme, some of which could be 
removed by legislation. For example, 
under the Canada Unemployment 
Insurance Act (See. 31) an insured 
person is not considered unemployed 
and, therefore, is not entitled to in- 
surance benefits, if, notwithstanding 
his employment has terminated, he 
receives remuneration or if he re- 
ceives compensation which is sub- 
stantially equivalent to the remun- 
eration he would have received if his 
employment had not terminated. 
Also, under Sec. 42 he is disqualified 
from receiving benefits if he fails to 
accept suitable employment or 
neglects to avail himself of an oppor- 
tunity of suitable employment. 
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Under the present union pro- 
grammes any unemployment insur- 
ance. benefits are to be deducted 
from the “guaranteed wage”. It will 
be seen, however, that, under the 
present Act, no benefits could be 
paid by the Commission and, there- 
fore, no deductions would take place. 
Also, the Joint Board is not to be 
bound by disqualifications as set 
forth in the Act. Thus an employee 
could refuse work offered through 
the Commission and, therefore, be- 
come disqualified from insurance 
benefits but continue to receive pay- 
ment from his employer. 


It is, of course, possible that the 
Unemployment Insurance Act would 
be amended to provide for benefits 
for employees who are laid off but 
receiving remuneration from their 
employer. However, it is unlikely 
that the Act would be amended as 
it relates to disqualification due to 
refusal to accept employment. Thus 
an employee might refuse work and 
lose his insurance benefit but he 
could then claim his full “guarantee” 
because there would no longer be 
any deduction for insurance benefit. 


Reasoning Breaks Down 

The Union argument is that, if 
plans such as these existed, manage- 
ment would seek to have the Act 
amended and, once amended, it 
would be to management’s advantage 
to have the amount of the benefit 
increased, thereby reducing the 
amount to be paid from the comp- 
any’s fund. Upon analysis this reas- 
oning breaks down. 

It must be remembered that under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
contributions are made by the em- 
ployer, the employee and by Parlia- 
ment. If payments of benefits in- 
crease, then it follows that the 
contributions to unemployment in- 
surance must increase. Since this 
amounts to an increase in taxes, it 
is unlikely that Parliament would 
readily amend the Act. This is 
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particularly so when it is remem- 
bered that a guaranteed plan, such 
as suggested is in effect private un- 
employment insurance and, if ex- 
tensive private schemes existed the 
need for a public scheme would 
diminish. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that in examining any such 
plan, management should carefully 


consider any statements by a union 


concerning deductions, and bear in 
mind that the problem of amend- 
ing the Unemployment Act brings 
out many difficulties not apparent 
at first glance. 

It is acknowledged that the pur- 
pose of unemployment insurance 
benefits is to provide sufficient 
money to an unemployed worker to 
provide him with the bare necessi- 
ties to sustain him until he obtains 
other employment. The purpose 
was not to maintain his standard 
of living until he obtained other 
work. The small allowance was to 
act as an incentive to obtain work 
—it was not to provide him with a 
paid holiday during a lay-off. It 
may be that the present allowance 
should be increased but that is a 
matter for Parliament. 


Union’s Aim Full Pay 
Whatever the wage guarantee may 
be in the first agreement the union 
aim most certainly is full pay during 
a lay-off. In any event an employee 
who has been laid off would not 
have any incentive to seek other em- 
ployment if his income was at the 
same level or approximately at the 
same level as it was while he was 
working. The human desire to take 
it easy and relax is almost basic and 
perhaps no one can. be criticised 
for doing just that. Remember that 
the unions do not want the same 
disqualifications to apply to a 
guarantee plan as apply to unem- 
ployment insurance and therefore, 
presumably, if a worker fails to avail 
himself of a job opportunity, he will 
not be disqualified from his “guar- 
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antee”. This could lead to a very 
rapid depletion of a trust fund 
because once an employee began 
receiving benefits he would continue 
to do so until the Company pro- 
vided work for him or until the 
fund was exhausted. 


The union reply to this agrument 
could be that one of the purposes 
of the plan is to “stimulate manage- 
ment to provide full employment” 
and, if management realizes that, 
in effect, it is granting a paid vaca- 
tion and not a lay-off, it will be 
loath to lay-off employees. This 
argument presumes that all lay-offs 
are within the direct control of 
management. What then of a lay- 
off for example in an automobile 
company due to a shortage of steel 
caused by a strike in the steel in- 
dustry? Certainly this is not a 
lay-off within the control of the 
automobile company. What control 
has management over a_ national 


railway strike or destruction of the 
company’s plant by fire, or a gov- 


ernment restriction on production, 
to say nothing of seasonal variations 
caused by consumer demand and 
general nation-wide depressions? 
The union naturally desires the 
guarantee to apply to all lay-offs 
regardless of the cause, stating that 
if all these causes are eliminated 
then a guarantee is worthless. Man- 
agement on the other hand states 
that it cannot give a guarantee 
which is influenced by factors be- 
yond its control. 


Causes of Dissatisfaction 

Presumably lay-offs would con- 
tinue to be carried out in accordance 
with the seniority provisions of an 
agreement, i.e., the first hired shall 
be the last laid off. Therefore old 
employees would be required to 
work for their pay whereas newer 
employees would get a paid vaca- 
tion. This would inevitably cause 
dissatisfaction in a company. Could 
it be that unions will do a com- 


plete about face and say that, where 
there is a guaranteed wage, the first 
hired shall be the first laid off? 
Since the fund is financed by the 
Company the unions must realize 
that fund payments are made in 
lieu of direct wage increases. There- 
fore an old employee would be de- 
prived of wage increases merely to 
provide a guaranteed wage to young 
employees—this although the old 
employee does not have the fear of 
lay-offs due to his years of service. 


In the event of a long depressed 
period coupled with a number of 
lay-offs, it is possible that the trust 
fund could be completely depleted 
by payments to low seniority men; 
and higher seniority men, when laid 
off, would not receive any compen- 
sation. Does any employer believe 
that this situation can be adequately 
met by informing his employees 
that the fund is gone and that that 
is the end of his liability? The 
union’s publicity has been for a 
guaranteed wage and most em- 
ployees would understand that a 
“guarantee” means just that. Thus 
to maintain harmonious employer- 
employee relations an employer 
might find himself compelled to go 
beyond the limits of his liability as 
set in the agreement. 


What Would it Cost? 

What of the cost of such a plan? 
No accurate figures are available 
although the estimates appear to be 
approximately 10c per hour per 
employee. Even if the unions only 
ask for a 10c per hour contribution 
to the trust fund, it cannot be 
assumed that this figure would not 
be increased. In 1946 John L. 
Lewis obtained a 5 cent per ton 
royalty for his United Mine Work- 
ers Welfare Fund. In 1947 this was 
increased to 10 cents, in 1948 to 20 
cents, in 1950-52 to 30 cents and 
now it is 40 cents in bituminous 
mines and 50 cents in anthracite 
mines! 
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Another problem concerning con- 
tributions to a trust fund is whether 
they would be a deductible expense 
under the Income Tax Act at the 
time they are made to the fund or 
only when a payment is made from 
the fund to an employee. No doubt 
this problem could be overcome by 
legislation if necessary. 

A detailed study of the economic 
ramifications of the guaranteed an- 
nual wage or unemployment com- 
pensation supplementation is be- 
yond the scope of this report. 
Suffice it to say that, although some 
economists state that nation-wide 
acceptance of such schemes would 
contribute towards lessening the 
severity of recessions, they do not 
believe that in themselves such 
schemes are a complete answer to 
depressions and wide scale unem- 
ployment. Other economists state 
that, carried to its logical con- 
clusion, it would result in workers, 
goods and funds being channeled 
so that pay would be matched with 
jobs. This results in a complete 
breakdown of free enterprise and 
the imposition of direct and wide- 
spread government control. It is 
not definitely known whether the 
guaranteed annual wage would de- 
crease cyclical unemployment to any 
great degree. 

It is clear however that unless a 
company is financially sound and 
unless management stabilizes em- 
ployment before it endorses such a 
scheme, the financial risk is too 
great for a company to undertake. 
Even after a scheme is adopted, 
management must carefully con- 
sider the large financial commitment 
made when a new employee is hired 
or when the company’s operations 
are expanded and large groups of 
new employees hired. The natural 
result would be a decline in the de- 
mand for labour. 


A.F. of L. and C.1.0. Attitudes 
It is interesting to compare the 
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A.F. of L. attitude on guaranteed 
annual wages with that of the 
C.1.0. Generally the A.F. of L. 
seems inclined to leave the issue 
alone and to be very cautious. The 
A.F. of L. unions appear to ackow- 
ledge that management would have 
to be given uncontrolled discretion 
to transfer workers from one job to 
another in order to sustain a guaran- 
tee. This, they feel, would break 
down seniority rights along with 
skill and craft lines. They also 
fear that the higher wage rates for 
skilled workers may be threatened. 
In 1953 George Meany, president of 
the A.F. of L., squarely met the 
problem when he stated that man- 
agement would not guarantee a 
wage when it knew it would be 
faced with seasonal lay-offs. “The 
guaranteed annual wage is tied up 
strictly with the type of industry 
and the ability of the employer to 
keep going, to stockpile the product 
that he is producing”. 

The “guaranteed annual wage” 
has a great appeal to wage earners 
of all levels due to the basic human 
desire for job and income security. 
Management must not assume that 
the desire for a guaranteed annual 
wage can be diverted by a simple 
rejection of union demands. Rather 
it must prepare itself to meet the 
situation. At the very least the de- 
mand will serve as a battle cry to 
strengthen the bargaining position 
of the union. Management must 
realize the problems inherent in 
such schemes—not only on a nation- 
wide scale but also on an industry 
and individual company basis. Ad- 
option of a guaranteed annual wage 
is a long term financial commitment 
which is based on unpredictable 
factors most of which are beyond 
the control of the Company. Failure 
of a plan at the very least leads to 
injured employee relations and at 
the most to financial difficulty or 
even bankruptcy. 








Career Planning... 


— PLANNING is an extremely 
wide subject, and in a short 
time it is difficult to do it justice. 
In its crudest aspect it can be con- 
sidered, I suppose, as the problem 
of “How to become a Vice-Presi- 
dent’, but I do not propose to treat 
it in that way. 
(1) The backdrop for career 
planning. In a sense, a discussion of 
career planning comes too late 
when the audience is adult, and if 
one is to take a perfectionist view of 
the matter. After all, career plan- 
ning starts in the cradle and even 
beforehand. The parents of a child 
have an enormously strong influence 
on his later development. Not 
enough is known about the factor 
of heredity except that it is import- 
ant. Something that can more 
easily be gauged is the environment 
of the home, which will have a pro- 
found influence on a person’s career. 
If there is reasonably good discipline 
in the home, then it will be re- 
latively easy to develop good work 
habits. A serene home environment 
will turn out adults capable of 
better adjustment than a home that 
stresses quarreling or difficulties of 
one sort or another. 


The influence of the school will 
also have profound effects on career 
planning. There is first, and most 
obviously, the extent of schooling 
which a person has had, but that is 
not necessarily the most important 
factor. Schools nowadays have 


"ae. 





Jack is director of Industrial Relations, 
B.C. Electric Railway Co. Ltd. This talk was 
given by Dr. Jack to a group who had just 
completed a pre-supervisory Training Course. 
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undertaken, or begun to undertake, 
the very important activity of voca- 
tional guidance. Where an indiv- 
idual can be guided properly, he 
will get the major benefit from 
whatever amount of schooling he 
has had. On the other hand, if a 
person merely drifts along, even the 
most elaborate or most expensive 
education may do him very little 
good or even considerable harm. 


Affecting Factors 


All the other environmental fact- 
ors that affect a child and an adoles- 
cent will also have profound in- 
fluences on the individual’s capacity 
either to plan a career or to make 
something of a career entered into. 
The church has a_ profound in- 
fluence. Whether or not an indiv- 
idual engaged in sports, and the 
types of amusement that he did in 
fact engage in, will also have direct 
influences. Whether or not a per- 
son went in gangs or was a lone 
wolf when young will influence his 
later adjustments in a career. It 
will make a decided difference in a 
person’s career whether or not he 
ever engaged in casual labor, such 


‘as earning part or all of his costs 


of education or the costs of cloth- 
ing, play equipment or what not. 
The work habits, for example, of 
one used to work are likely to be 
quite different from the work habits 
of someone who has always been 
able to take it easy. 


Having said the above, I would 
like to enter a word of caution. I 








do not wish to imply that an adult 
cannot overcome any disadvantages 
he has met with in. youth and 
adolescence. All I want to stress 
is that the factors of heredity and 
environment are powerful, but they 
are by no means all-powerful. ‘That 
is, a person by taking thought can 
overcome handicaps, but at the 
same time I think it is quite clear 
that the effort required to overcome 
handicaps leaves just so much less 
available for other activities. Per- 
haps it boils down to this: no one 
arrives at adulthood a perfect per- 
son, but some have fewer flaws than 
others, and so, other things being 
equal, these more fortunate persons 
will have fewer difficulties in plan- 
ning and making a career than 
many of the less fortunate. At 
the same time it is quite clear, too, 
that the determination to overcome 
handicaps can itself be an asset 
which may more than offset the 
handicaps a person has. 


Personal Inventory 


(2) Get a personal inventory. We 
have to take ourselves as we are now 
and then see what can be done 
about it. The facts are that.we are 
in a certain company, holding 
down certain specific jobs, and all 
with varying degrees of mental, 
physical, moral and spiritual equip- 
ment. The question before us in 
discussing career planning is: Where 
do we go from here? Before we can 
even begin to tackle this problem, 
I think it important that everyone 
should take a personal inventory. 


In taking a personal inventory, 
the various tests developed by psy- 
chologists help greatly. Tests are 
available for a person’s ability, apti- 
tudes, interest and personality. I 
would like to stress, however, that 
tests are merely rough gauges of 
capacity and not entirely reliable 
indicators of weaknesses. No one 
should take test results and feel 


that that is the end of the matter, 
any more than an individual should 
feel that he cannot overcome any 
defects which may have been caused 
by factors of heredity and environ- 
ment which may have affected his 
youth and adolescence. 


Determine Ability 


The ability tests will help to indi- 
cate how far an individual can go 
in his chosen career. That is, a 
person with a relatively low level of 
general ability is not likely to get 
as far as a person with a high level 
of general ability if all other things 
are equal. Since, of course, all other 
things are not equal, it is quite clear 
that a person with a low level of 
general ability may do very much 
better than a smarter person if the 
former, for example, has developed 
good work habits while the latter 
has not. Nevertheless, the ability 
tests are a general indicator of the 
limits to which a person is likely 
to go in his chosen career. 


The interest and aptitude tests 
help to tell what jobs a_ person 
would best be advised to get into 
and what to avoid. Again, they are 
only uncertain guides, but it is still 
advisable to pay considerable atten- 
tion to the results of these tests. 
Certainly, one would not do well 
to take a line of endeavour which 
the test results would indicate 
should be completely ruled out. 

The personality tests help an in- 
dividual know what faults he has 
which may tend to diminish his 
chances of becoming © successful. 
With the help of personality tests, 
a person can get a fair knowledge 
of what faults he must overcome in 
order to improve his chances of 
promotion. 


Tests, however, do not tell the 
whole story about a person’s poten- 
tialities for success. For example, a 
person with good work habits can 
overcome a relatively limited ability 
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pattern and achieve a very real 
measure of success. Another person 
who was naturally, or has developed, 
the happy faculty of relaxing can 
prevent the development of person- 
ality disabilities, or at least keep 
under control the manifestations of 
established personality defects. In 
brief, character cannot be measured 
by tests, and character is a vital 
element in achieving success. 


(3) Where do we go after the 
personal inventory? The personal 
inventory may show that the indi- 
vidual has marked possibilities for 
advancement and that is what we 
will discuss here when we consider 
career planning. On _ the other 
hand, the results of tests may show 
that the individual has distinctly 
limited possibilities for getting 
ahead—that is, that he may have al- 
ready reached the limits which seem 
to be reasonably in line with his 
known ability, personality character- 
istics, interests and aptitudes. If this 
is the case, the individual concerned 
need not worry too much because 
he knows at last that he will never 
become president of his company. 


Civil Service 

Income statistics have frequently 
been compiled to show that civil 
servants do better financially than 
the average of. people engaged in the 
glamour professions, such as law or 
acting, where the top earnings are 
fabulous but where the bvu!k of 
individuals at the bottom tend to 
average less per year than so many 
soda jerks. It may be, of course, 
that the unsuccessful people in the 
glamour professions have the spirit- 
ual need to get into, and stay in, 
their chosen line of work and so 
they would not trade with civil ser- 
vants for any kind of money. That 
does not alter the fact, however, 
that use of the income yardstick 
shows they are not doing very well. 
Any other compensations they may 
derive from their activities in their 


chosen prefessions are certainly 
needed to offset the relatively low 
incomes of the largest groups at the 
bottom. 


(4) Given the _ possibility of 
growth, what should one do? The 
obvious requirement for a person 
who has the ability and other re- 
quirements to achieve further suc- 
cesses is to get more technical in- 
formation about his own job— 
operations, machines, tools, methods, 
etc., etc. It is a never ending task to 
keep up with developments in any 
specialized field, ‘The means of doing 
so are legion: night school, univer- 
sity extension courses, correspond- 
ence courses, reading professional 
literature, contacts with others in 
the same line of endeavour, etc., etc. 


Spread Knowledge 

A less obvious requirement is to 
gain more knowledge about the 
work of larger sections of a corpora- 
tion, such as the work of a whole 
division, and to gain more know- 
ledge of the company as a whole. 
Ideally, I suppose, a person who is 
planning a career would try desper- 
ately to get intimately acquainted 
with the work of the whole of the 
company by which he is employed. 

It is also necessary to get know- 
ledge of a company’s policies and 
procedures from which company 
rules and regulations logically de- 
rive. One should know the comp- 
any’s aims and plans as well as 
possible. To do so adequately, one 
should also have knowledge of local 
industry and the community so that 
the company’s relative position will 
be fully understood. 

In general, the person planning 
a career should get to the best of 
his ability as good a background of 
general knowledge as possible. I 
don’t want to be understood, how- 
ever, as suggesting that a mere grab- 
bag of information will necessarily 
stand a man in good stead. Thus, 
a man in a service industry could 
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very well forego expanding his 
knowledge of most, if not all, of 
the natural sciences. It would stand 
him in very good stead, however, if 
he were to learn a great deal more 
than he knows now about politics, 
economics, history, psychology, and 
many other disciplines. There is, of 
course, no end to this sort of thing, 
and if a person sets out to get a 
better background of general know- 
ledge which will be of some help in 
his chosen career or profession, he 
will be kept out of mischief very 
adequately. 


Versatility Required 


(5) Planning to master a given 
job is not enough. It is quite true 
that a jack-of-all-trades is master of 
none, but a certain amount of versa- 
tility is essential to success. That is 
why in the preceding remarks I have 
stressed the necessity of gaining a 
better background of general know- 
ledge. Versatility is essential be- 
cause skills can become redundant 
and companies can _ disappear. 
Whole industries can become obso- 
lete. In addition, versatility and a 
broad general background will make 
an employee more valuable than a 
narrow specialist when it comes to 
seeking out persons who might be 
suited for managerial jobs at high 
levels. Men in the higher levels of 
management must be specialists to 
the extent that they know what their 
subordinates are doing, so that they 
can help subordinates to improve 
their efforts or check them when 
they get off the rail. These higher 
level jobs, however, require con- 
tacts outside the narrow scope of 
specialist activities, and in these 
contacts and dealings with outsiders, 
general knowledge and a_ broad 
background are of inestimable help. 


(6) The end that career planning 
aims at — business leadership. 
Every man will no doubt have his 
own idea of what makes a successful 
business leader, and to a degree the 
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various definitions are bound to be 
different. Having seen literally 
scores of such definitions in all 
manner of publications, and having 
heard others outlined in various 
speeches, I propose to offer a capsule 
and by no means exhaustive defini- 
tion of my own under four heads: 


First of all, a successful business 
leader would have to have certain 
personality and character traits. He 
should ideally exhibit energy with 
purpose; he should be progressive 
and hospitable to new ideas. He 
should have considerable initiative 
and enthusiasm and should exhibit 
intensity of action and drive. All 
this should be based on good health. 


Secondly, he should be superior 
in his ability to work with people, 
including his own superiors, his 
associates and subordinates. He 
should be able to inspire confidence 
and to develop enthusiasm. After 
all, it has often been estimated that 
50 per cent of a top executive’s time 
is spent on personnel management 
matters, and an important part of 
every supervisor’s responsibility is 
personnel management. 

Thirdly, the successful business 
leader must have the ability to 
make decisions. This requires a 
combination of background know- 
ledge, plus available facts and the 
exercise of judgment. The ability 
to make decisions requires courage 
of a high order, not only to make 
the decisions initially but also to 
stick with them, or to admit error 
and reverse them or modify them if 
such a course of action is indicated. 


Finally, the successful business 
leader will have the ability to de- 
velop and sell ideas. Since change 
is abhorrent to most people, and 
since also change is necessary if a 
business organization is to remain 
progressive and abreast of the times, 
this particular ability is probably 
the most fundamental and necessary 
of all. 








How We Do It... 


SETTING THE COMPANY'S POLICY 


Sy Hany Wiemer* 


HAT DO WE MEAN BY POLICY? A 

policy is a statement of inten- 
tion which commits management to 
a general course of action and pro- 
vides a guide for management de- 
cision. 

A production policy might be 
stated thus: “It is the Company’s 
intention to manufacture a quality 
product”. Here you have a state- 
ment which does not designate how 
the product will be manufactured 
but states the overall aim. 


Here is another statement: “It is 
the Company’s intention to provide 
not only fair remuneration but the 
best compensation that it is possible 
to pay under the changing economic 
conditions”. That is a policy, but 
a statement that wages will be paid 
according to the merit position in 
the range for that position is pro- 
cedure. Policy and procedure should 
always be two separate entities. As 
Sebald states: “policies are the 
Company’s ideals and principles”. 


Test of Good Policy 


Now the question arises—how do 
we know that we have a policy and 
whether it is a good statement of 
policy. The following are some test 
questions which should help in 
answering our question: 

1. Does it state a purpose? 

2. Is the purpose consistent with 
the overall objective? 

3. Does it provide and define scope 
for judgment? 


4. Is it consistent with other Comp- 
any policies? 
5. Will it endure? 


* Extracts from an address delivered to students 
in Personnel Relations at Ryerson Institute of 
Technology by Harry 'Wismer, Sangamo Co. 
Ltd., Toronto 


Development of Policy 
Paul and Faith Pigors have said: 


“It is the people who make a 
policy work and it therefore follows 
that every representative of manage- 
ment down to the first level super- 
visor should be encouraged to think 
and participate on the policy level 
to the full extent of his interest and 
ability”. They go one step further 
in another statement; 


“Let’s talk policy not only with 
our associates, but also with all repre- 
sentatives of middle and _ lower 
management, with qualified repre- 
sentatives of our workers and with 
the accredited officials of the union”. 


In other words, I believe that 
statement of policy should be de- 
veloped from group discussions of 
foremen, supervisors etc., reviewed, 
and then presented to top manage- 
ment for their consideration and 
approval. 


In the whole procedure you can 
readily see that it will be the per- 
sonnel administrator who will pro- 
vide a clearing house and guide for 
policy development and administra- 
tion. 


Similarly, if policies are already 
written and stated, the personnel 
administrator should feel his respon- 
sibility and foster discussion groups 
in which all levels of management 
become thoroughly familiar with the 
Company’s policies and their intent. 


We must also remember that 
policies will vary from company to 
company to suit the complex char- 
acter of each particular company. 
However, I am sure that funda- 
mentally good personnel policies 
will always have much in common. 
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- - - How We Do It 


If our policies provide scope for 
judgment they will indirectly lead 
to development of supervisors and 
foremen into members of manage- 


ment. Delegation of responsibility 
and development will naturally 
follow. However, such results will 
only be obtained if we live our 
policies from day to day with the 
spirit and sincerity intended. 


Another important point we 
should not omit. Once policies are 
stated and written they are not un- 
changeable. In the course of time 
a live personnel policy needs to be 


by Goku 


ao A YEAR AGO we decided to 

do something about our per- 
sonnel records system which we real- 
ized was not doing the job we 
needed. It was a system we in- 
herited from the day when our 
personnel records consisted of little 
more than keeping a man’s name, 
address, clock number and wage 
rate. During the growth of our 
Industrial Relations program this 
basic record had been added to 
until it became cumbersome and 
inefficient. 


Our system consisted of five basic 
units or sources of information. 
Most comprehensive was the individ- 
ual employee’s personal file, kept in 
a standard 8” x 11” folder. Into 
this file went all significant informa- 
tion, his hiring slip, application 
form, transfer and wage forms, 
warning slips, etc. Our most useful 
record was a 5” x 7” personal history 
card. It carried his name, clock 
number, address, wage rate and 


*John Bott is Employment Manager of Dominion 
Electrohome Industries Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
He has a degree in Arts and Social ‘Work 
from Manitoba and has had several years in 
the employment field in industry. 









Setting the Records Straight 
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restated and even reformulated. 
Changes in top management, re-or- 
ganization or changes in work re- 
lationships may necessitate a 
re-wording or change in policy. In 
other words, will top management 
follow where the facts lead or does 
it stand pat on former announce- 
ments for fear of seeming inconsist- 
ent? As Emerson said in his essay 
on Self Reliance: “Consistency is the 
hobgoblin of little minds”. Genuine 
consistency in human relationships 
can never be attained merely by 
standing still. 


A. Sott* 


supervisor. 


Another card was kept 
to record his absentee record for a 


two year period. Still another sep- 
arate record was kept on a linedex 
which indicated his name, clock 
number, wage rate, job evaluation 
classification and department. An 
additional folder held each individ- 
ual’s psychological tests which we 
use extensively for selection of appli- 
cants and transfer and upgrading 
of employees. 


Thus we had a pretty complete 
record of each employee, but to 
study it we needed two folders, a 
linedex and two cards. It also 
necessitated duplications every time 
an individual transferred or received 
a new clock number. 


When we decided to change the 
system, the first question we asked 
ourselves was “What do we want our 
personnel records to do for us?” We 
wanted it to give us a complete 
story on each individual employee 
as quickly and efficiently as possible. 
Basically we wanted to know what 
he did before he joined our comp- 
any and what he has done since. 








To do this we chose Visirecord. 
The system consists of a single 8” x 
10” card for each employee, on 
which is recorded all significant in- 
formation. It gives us all the items 
which were previously recorded on 
our cards and linedex plus such 
items as suggestion awards, acci- 
dents, warning slips, test results and 
merit ratings. ‘These items are still 
placed in his personal file, but for 
verification purposes only. His pre- 
vious job history and attendance re- 
cord which covers three years are 
recorded on the back of the card. 


.The cards are placed in a mobile 
unit in rows of twelve separated by 
dividers. The dividers are tabbed 
alphabetically (they can be tabbed 
any way you wish) and all tabs are 
visible without touching the unit. 
The dividers can be flipped back 
and forth, thus making a whole row 
visible on one selection, a second 


Saggestion System Pays Off 


ls AN ATTEMPT to improve com- 

munications with employees, an 
experiment was conducted in De- 
cember, 1954 by John Wyeth & 
Brother (Canada) Ltd., Walker- 
ville, reports Frank Gresty of that 
Company. 

Forms headed “Ask a Question— 
Earn a Buck!” were placed in racks 
throughout the plant and _ office. 
body of the form read “Why Don’t 
WE Si birinaceaeee 


A bulletin was issued to each em- 
ployee announcing the program and 
asking them to complete the ques- 
tion and drop the form in a sug- 
gestion box. 


For each question submitted the 
employee was paid $1.00. - If the 
question implied a suggestion, the 


How We Do lt... 


selection makes a single card visible. 
One of the important features of 
the system is that each card has a 
1-2/10” column on the right hand 
side that is visible as it sits in the 
unit. Thus, key information can be 
acquired without removing the 
card. We have found that seven 
hundred cards can be checked for 
a single item in about half an hour. 


The advantages of Visirecord over 
our original system are obvious. It 
is comprehensive and compact, and 
the complete picture of an individ- 
ual can be obtained in a matter of 
seconds. There are probably better 
systems on the market for a record 
that is used primarily for statistical 
work, but for day to day reference 
to individual cards which we felt 
was our most important require- 
ment, this type is very satisfactory. 
After a year of operation we feel it 
has done an excellent job for us. 


employee was paid an additional 
$1.00 and the question was for- 
warded to the Department concern- 
ed for investigation. 

This latter group of questions was 
processed through the regular sug- 
gestion system and, where indicated, 
awards paid on the same basis. 


All questions were answered by 
personal interview with the ques- 
tioner. 


Of the 600 questions submitted, 
approximately 25 per cent were 
routed through the suggestion pro- 
gram. The experiment did not re- 
sult in specific savings in many Cases 
but did succeed in supplying an- 
swers to many of the questions that 
exist in the minds of employees. 
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The annual conference of the 
Personnel Association of Toronto 
will be held in the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, April 21 and 22 
this year. 

The objective of the 1955 Con- 
ference Committee, acording to C. 
P. Chaston, Chairman, has been to 
provide a balanced program, em- 
bracing as many of the facets of per- 
sonnel administration as possible. 


“Each year the move and flow of 
this advancing force in industry pre- 
sents new and challenging problems. 
Are our training programs really 
effective? What are we doing about 
our psychosomatics? Are we really 
helping our managements to de- 
velop better administrators—one of 
the pressing needs in business today? 


Or May 12th, 13th and 14th, 1955 

the Calgary Personnel Associa- 
tion will play host to personnel 
people in Alberta at the second an- 
nual conference of the Alberta 
Council of Personnel Associations. 
Theme is “A Critical Analysis of 
Personnel Management”. 

The first such conference was held 
last year in Edmonton (200 miles 
north of Calgary). This and the 
formation of the Alberta Council 
grew out of joint meetings of the 
Calgary and Edmonton Personnel 
Associations held over the previous 
several years at Red Deer (which 
ies equidistant between the two 
cities) . 

At present, the Council is com- 
posed of only the Calgary and Ed- 


- - - Conferences Past and Future 


TORONTO ASSOCIATION TO MEET 






Analysis Calgary Theme for 
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Will labor make its main drive for 
more wages, or more benefits, or 
both? Why did we lose that arbitra- 
tion award when we felt our case 
was so conclusive? 


“Our speakers are authorities in 
the fields of management, labor, gov- 
ernment, the press and medical and 
legal profession. They have been 
selected to give us guidance and 
help in our thinking on as many 
pertinent topics as could be fitted 
into a two-day period.” 


The Conference Chairman ex- 
tends a hearty welcome to all inter- 
ested in the personnel and industrial 
relations field to come. More infor- 
mation from Secretary Carl Rankin, 
120 Roxborough St. E., Toronto. 





May 12, 13, 14 


monton Associations. 


However, 
some development work is being 
carried on at Lethbridge (135 miles 
to the south) and it is possible a 
third group from this city will affili- 
ate with the Council soon. 


Undoubtedly this year’s confer- 
ence will be attended by a few in- 
terested persons from Lethbridge 
as well as major contingents from 
Edmonton and Calgary. Some con- 
ference publicity has been circulated 
at the Coast by a member of the 
Calgary Association who attended 
the last conference of the Pacific 
Northwest Personnel Manager's 
Association which was held in Van- 
couver. Possibly a few people “per- 
sonnelities” from Spokane, Seattle, 
Victoria or Vancouver will come to 
the “city with everything under the 


Conferenees Past and Future... 


” 


sun” to attend the meeting (Van- 
couver is 214 hours from Calgary by 
air travel). Some 85 to 100 people 
are expected to register for the 
conference. 


The program will feature top- 
flight speakers, ten workshop groups 
(two sessions of five concurrent 
workshops) and a lively panel dis- 
cussion in which top management 
and personnel administration rep- 
resentatives will exchange comments 
on their respective roles and func- 


tions. A well balanced social pro- 
gram is planned to complement the 
work sessions and will provide the 
hosts an opportunity to display the 
hospitality for which the West and 
Calgary are famous. 

All persons interested in further- 
ing their knowledge and _ under- 
standing of personnel work are wel- 
come to attend. For details, write 
immediately to D. R. Rees, Confer- 
ence Chairman, City Hall, Calgary, 
Alberta. 


Conference On Supervisory Training 


Pypanacens, personnel and other 
executives met at Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 
February 23 for a one-day Confer- 
ence on Supervisory Training. 


The session was sponsored by the 
Maritime Bureau of Industrial Re- 
lations, an affiliate of the Univers- 
ity’s Institute of Public Affairs, in 
co-operation with the Maritime Per- 
sonnel Association. 


Gordon M. Chaplin, Supervisor of 
Training for Canadian Tube & Steel 
Products Ltd. of Montreal, a divi- 
sion of Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation Ltd., was conference 
leader. 


In the morning session, Mr. Chap- 
lin traced the emergence of the new 
concept of supervision in business 
and industry. 


“As late as the early part of the 
twentieth century, ” he said, “those 
who spoke or wrote about the need 
for good employee relations were 
considered as nothing less than radi- 
cals, upstarts or trouble-makers. To- 
day we know that these people were 
prophets ahead of their time and 
that upon the foundation of good 
relationships all other parts of man- 
agement and modern supervision are 
built”. 


Using forms and _ photographs 
from his own company, Mr. Chaplin 
in the afternoon session outlined 
procedures for setting up a super- 
visory training program, arranging 
subject-material and time-tables, and 
enlisting the co-operation and _ par- 
ticipation of top management and 
organized labour. The full pro- 
gram for present and potential sup- 
ervisors, from foreman to managers, 
was based on a sequence of discus- 
sion and study sessions, he said. 
This approach encouraged inter-de- 
partmental understanding of com- 
pany policies, production problems 
and objectives, and personnel 
matters. 


He quoted a recent report that, 
among the eight causes of mental 
illness among employed persons, 
“on-the-job tensions and frustrations 
resulting from the impact of a poor 
administration or poor supervision” 
were first, and eighth was “fear of 
supervisors”. He advocated training 
of supervisors as “an _ intelligent 
step” towards lessening these hidden 
causes of low morales and uneven 
productivity. 

The Maritime Personnel Associa- 
tion arranged a panel of personnel 
officers to assist Mr. Chaplin in dem- 
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onstrating the use of “the case 
method” in training. Included 
were H. M. Beaton of Canadian 
Vocational Training; Bruce Cochran 
of Simpson-Sears Ltd., H. W. Dacey 
of Maritime Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. Limited, John A. Hebb of Cana- 
dian Gypsum Co. Limited of Wind- 
sor, Arthur Hillier of HMC Dock- 
yard; H. K. Joyce and W. H. Tid- 
marsh of Mersey Paper Co. Limited 
of Liverpool, Ellsworth Large of Im- 
perial Oil Limitted, H. F. S. Lugar 
of Oland & Son Limited, Lloyd R. 
Shaw of L. E. Shaw Limited, and 
Miss Lucille Theriault of The Wood 
Bros. Co. Limited. 


Chairman John McVittie an- 
nounced that the Conference was the 
first in the MBIR’S new series of 
frequent one-day sessions on single 
topics, replacing the previous pat- 
tern of annual three-day or four-day 
meetings. A report of the Confer- 
ence proceeding was to be published 
at an early date. 


MARITIME PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Maritime Personnel Associa- 
tion is a voluntary membership or- 
ganization dedicated to the study of 
personnel topics and to the promo- 
tion of knowledge and good practice 
in this developing field. 


Membership is in two categories: 
1. Regular, for those whose full- 
time occupation is personnel ad- 
ministration, and 
2. Associate, for others who have a 
legitimate interest in personnel 
matters. 


The privileges of voting and of 
holding office in the Association are 
limited to Regular members. Dues 
are $3.00 and $2.00 a year. 


The Association meets regularly 
on the second Tuesday of each 
month for a Supper Session in the 
Men’s Residence of Dalhousie Uni- 
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versity and for a Program Session 
immediately afterwards in the Uni- 
versity’s Arts and Administration 
Building. 

The Program Sessions in recent 
months have featured the conference 
method rather than lectures. Thus, 
all may take part, contributing to 
the discussions from their own vieW- 
points and experience. Each Session 
is aimed at providing something use- 
ful and constructive for those at- 
tending — something which might 
well be applicable in their daily 
work in the personnel field. 

President, W. H. Young, Per- 
sonnel Manager, Fairey Aviation 
Company of Canada Limited, Dart- 
mouth, N.S.; Ist Vice-President, G. 
W. Myers, Manager, Customer Rela- 
tions, Simpsons-Sears Limited, Hali- 
fax, N.S.; 2nd Vice-President, John 
A. Hebb, Personnel Manager, Cana- 
dian Gypsum Company Limited, 
Windsor, N.S.; Treasurer, Lucille 
Theriault, Personnel Manager, The 
Wood Bros, Company Limited, 
Halifax, N.S.; Secretary, John I. Mc- 
Vittie, Director, Institute of Public 
Affairs, Dalhousie University, Hali- 
fax, N.S.; Executive Members, H. 
K. Joyce, Immediate Past President 
General Executive Assistant & Per- 
sonnel Manager, Mersey Paper Com- 
pany Limited, Liverpool, N.S.; F. C. 
Bennett, Personnel Manager, Gen- 
eral Seafoods Limited, Halifax, N.S.; 
tional Harbours Board, Halifax, 
H. E. Nickerson, Port Secretary, Na- 
N.S.; W. H. Tidmarsh, Assistant 
Personnel Manager, Mersey Paper 
Company Limited, Liverpool. N.S. 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


is an agency of Dalhousie 
University for education, research, 
and service in and for the regional 
constituency. The varied activities 
feature close working relationships 
with a growing number of off-cam- 















pus organizations, ranging from 
those operating in the immediate 
metropolitan area to others at the 
provincial and regional levels. ‘The 
Institute has many contacts with na- 
tional and international organiza- 
tions also, linking their resources 
with the region. 


The Institute’s joint reference lib- 
rary is a specialized collection of 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals in 
the fields of management, labour, 
personnel, and public administra- 
tion.. The Institute’s reference ser- 
vice also draws on the extensive col- 
lection of the University Libraries. 


STUDY GROUP SETS 
POLICIES FOR SUCCESS 


Below are some policies ham- 
mered out by a Toronto Association 
Study Group for a mythical com- 
pany: 

Labour Relations 

The Company recognizes the na- 
tural desire of groups of people to 
participate in the formulation of de- 
cisions which affect them, and the 
need for a method of appeal from 
decisions which are felt to be unjust 
or other form of representation as 
right of employees to organize or to 
refrain from organizing in a Union 
or other form of representation as 
they choose. Where Unions are 
formed, the Company desires to de- 
velop and maintain a relationship 
with them which will result in the 
attainment of objectives of mutual 
interest; the Company firmly be- 
lieves that the best interests of the 
Company and the Unions of its 
employees are one and the same. In 
all dealings between the Company 
and a Union, good faith on the part 
of both is fundamentally essential 
if worthwhile objectives are to be 
attained. 


Employment Policy 
It is the Company’s aim to em- 
ploy people who meet the Com- 
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pany’s current needs and who possess 
the potential to meet the Company’s 
future needs. The Company recog- 
nizes its social obligation to make 
its standards of selection no more 
restrictive than is necessary to 
achieve this objective. The Comp- 
any will not discriminate for or 
against applicants because of race, 
creed, colour, nationality, ancestry, 
place of origin, or family relation- 
ship to a Company employee. The 
Company places no obstacle in the 
way of the employment of an appli- 
cant who was previously employed 
by the Company, other than the 
selection standards necessary to 
achieve the Company’s objectives. 


Human Relations Policy 

The Company’s objective is to 
attain the maximum economic pro- 
gress which is consistant with the in- 
terests of the community. This can 
be achieved only in an environment 
in which its people can develop 
maximum individual and group 
effectiveness. 


To this end the Company strives 
to make of its work groups good 
societies in which the individual 
may find dignity and the satisfaction 
of human needs. The Company be- 


lieves that this goal can be reached 
when: 


—each individual contributes per- 
sonal effort and initiative towards 
his own progress and the pro- 
gress of his group. 

—each individual accepts a measure 
of responsibility for the advant- 
ages which he enjoys. 

—each individual realizes that his 
own welfare will be affected by 
his own success or failure in carry- 
ing out his responsibilities to 
himself and to his group, and to 
the Company. 


GOLF, FISHING DRAW 
FOR PETERBOROUGH MEET 


HE Personal Association of Pet- 
erborough is considering an 
early summer conference which 
would allow those attending to mix 
golf and fishing in the Kawarthas 
with the normal conference agenda. 
This active group is headed by: 
J. J. Dutton, President, Canadian 
General Electric Company Ltd.; A. 
L. Metcalf, Vice-President, Outboard 
Marine & Manufacturing Co.; J. R. 
Sharp, Secretary-Treasurer, National 
Employment Service. 

Among their activities to date 
were: 

December—A short business meet- 
ing followed by discussion on exist- 
ing practices and relationships with 
union stewards and executive people 
as found in member companies. The 
National Film Board presentation 
“The Union Steward” established a 
pattern for the discussion led by D. 
L. Freeman. 


January—Annual Union-Manage- 
ment Meeting at which Cleve Kidd, 
Research Director of the U.S.W. 
spoke on how he gathers material 
for his analysis and presentations for 
bargaining committees, conciliation 


and arbitration boards. Mr. Kidd 
capably handled the questions from 
the group. 

February—Speech and discussion 
led by D. G. Pyle of the Central 
Ontario Industrial Relations Insti- 
tute on some principles and trends 
in collective bargaining. 


HANOVER SITE FOR 
FILM BOARD PICTURE 


oe. Ont. has been chosen 
as the locale for the filming of 
a documentary story by the Na- 
tional Film Board relating to Indus- 
trial Relations Problems. 
The movie will depict all the pre- 
liminary procedure between an in- 
dustry and a trade union, prior to 


strike action being called or the 
settlement of disagreements between 
them. Knechtels Ltd. and _ local 
union officials and members will be 
used for actual background setting 
and participants. 

The script for the film was written 
by Ian MacNeill, and the director 
will be Leslie McFarlane. 7 

While the story is of a fictional 
nature, the settings will all be 
authentic including pictures of Han- 
over main street, council chambers; 
the union hall; homes and stores. 


PERSONNEL STUDIES 
AT U.W.O. 


i ie SELECTION and Routeing of 
Salesmen in Canadian Com- 
panies.” M. Wilkinson and M., 
Houghton. The study consists of a 
survey of 50 selected Canadian com- 
panies designed to discover how 
these firms select their sales forces 
and also how they route them. 
Emphasis is being placed on the 
reasons given for the methods used 
in both procedures. 

“Factories Determining the choice 
of Occupation of High School Grad- 
uates in Alberta”—by G. L. Knowl- 
ton. A survey of nearly 400 recent 
high school graduates in Alberta has 
been made in an attempt to discover 
why these students made _ specific 
occupational choices. In addition 
an evaluation of student vocational 
guidance has been incorporated into 
the study. (Calgary Power Ltd. has 
aided this work financially) . 

“Consumer Credit in Canada 
1946-1954”—A. Pettigrew—The rela- 
tionships between income, expendi- 
tures and credit for the post war 
period are being examined for pos- 
sible future trends. 

“The Correlation Between the 
Movements of 40 Low Priced Stocks 
on the New York Exchange with 
the Dow Jones averages—over the 
last 16 months,,—Rueben S. Zacks. 
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“A Study of Leisure—Time Activ- 
ities of London Residents” Market 
Research Group, A survey of 136 
working people in London has been 
made in an attempt to discover the 
types of leisure-time activities which 
they engaged in during a five-day 
period. 

“Canadian Corporation Financing 
1946-1954”—Division of Research. In 
this study both the methods and im- 
plications of the post-war financing 
of Canadian Corporations are being 
studied. Approximately thirty in- 


dustrial companies have been select- 
ed for special analysis. 


“Organization and Co-ordination 
in Large Canadian Companies”. 
Division of Research. An analysis 
of the organizational development 
of a few selected companies accom- 
panied by a study of the method of 
executive control used by these 
companies will provide a_ back- 
ground for an understanding of the 
day-to-day functions of the organiza- 
tions. The principles and proced- 
ures found most effective ‘n obtain- 
ing co-operation among key depart- 
ments in different organizations will, 
it is thought, emerge from this 
study. 


Human Accounting Theme at Windsor 


‘_ ACCOUNTING” was the 
theme of the Second Annual 
Guidance and Personnel Conference, 
sponsored by Windsor and area 
members of the Personnel and Guid- 
ance Section of the Ontario Educa- 
tion Association and also Personnel 
relations people of business and in- 
dustry held at Assumption March 
1lth and 12. Ninety representatives 
attended from municipalities in 
South Western Ontario. 

Rev. M. A. Record, Head, De- 
partment of Psychology, Assumption 
College, and Chairman of the Con- 
ference Committee, welcomed guests 
and oriented them to the eight 
workshop sessions held. 

O. A. Peterson, Manager Rela- 
tions, Industrial Products Division, 
Canadian General Electric Co., ad- 
dressed the dinner meeting on the 
Conference theme, “Human _ Ac- 
counting” and related the subject 
to the motivation of employees in 
industry. 

The second day Dr. Mildred 
Peters, Professor of Education, 
Wayne University, Detroit, outlined 
the essence of appraisal of indivi- 
duals as a development tool in her 
talk on “Human Motivation”. 


C. B. Moncrief, Superintendent 
of the Ford Motor Company Trade 
School, Windsor, dealt with the idea 
of driving home to students the 
fundamentals of the 3 R’s, at the 
same time as taking advantage of 
modern concepts. In his remarks 
about the selection of students at 
the Ford Trade School, he stated 
that it is necessary for applicants 
to pass their English examinations, 
otherwise they are not acceptable 
because there is a relationship be- 
tween laziness and not succeeding 
in English. Mr. Moncrief posed 
the question as to what we in in- 
dustry are doing: for the cause of 
Education. 


E. L. Merrill, Director of Per- 
sonnel Placement of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, To- 
ronto, co-related the previous two 
subjects by discussing “Placement” 
as it pertains to entry occupations 
and entry applications. 

E. E. Huff, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Personnel Guidance Association 
of the Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, spoke on personnel and guid- 
ance organizations being formed 
thoughout Ontario. 
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Announcing .. . 


a new book for 


personnel men 


PERSONNEL 
RELATIONS 


The Human Aspects 


of Administration 
by 
Arthur M. Whitehill, Jr. 


Associate Professor of Business 
Administration, U. of N. Carolina 


This book brings together for the 
first time the most advanced 
knowledge and skills in personnel 
administration, labor relations, and 
human relations. Included are sec- 
tions on employee selection, training 
and testing, wage administration, 
unions and bargaining, and every 
other phase of human administra- 
tion in business. 


540 pages, $7.50 
— MAIL THIS COUPON — 


McGraw-Hill 
253 Spadina Rd., Toronto 4, Ont. 


(0 Send me an examination copy of 
Whitehill’s Personnel Relations, on 
10 days’ approval. I will pay $7.50 
in o days or return the book post- 
paid. 


(J Put me on your mailing list to re- 
ceive word of all new books on 
personnel and labor management. 


GRAND VALLEY MAKES 
ANNUAL SALARY SURVEY 

Grand Valley Personnel Associa- 
tion makes an annual salary survey 
in January, reports J. H. Bott, 
Secretary. 

“Interested members prepare sal- 
ary information on given job des- 
criptions and bring them to. the 
dinner meeting. At that time each 
member gives the information revel- 
ent to his company, and other mem- 
bers take it down. Thus we get 
first-hand information on all par- 
ticipating companies on about 
thirty-five selected jobs. 

“Once the information is all re- 
corded, each participating member 
uses it in his own company as he 
sees fit. We have found that this 
gives us an extremely accurate pic- 
ture of the salary level in the com- 
munity for most office jobs. Most 
of us use this information exclusive- 
ly when considering general adjust- 
ments in our salary levels. 

“We have certainly found it more 
effective than the average written 
survey where you have no personal 
contact with the people who are 
giving the information, and a good 
deal less expensive than a personal 
trip to the companies concerned. 
We have found that the survey takes 
from five to six hours.” 

Officers of the Grand Valley Asso- 
ciation are: 

President, Jim Kinder, Canadian 
Office and School Furniture Limited, 
Preston, Vice President Wm. R. At- 
kinson, Canadian General ‘Tower 
Limited, Galt; Secretary - Treasurer, 
Dominion Electrohome Industries 
Limited, Kitchener, J. H. Bott; Off- 
cers, Bruce Broad, B. F. Goodrich 
Company of Canada, Kitchener; 
Reg. H. Dowsett, John Forsyth Lim- 
ited, Ktchener; Eric Gardiner ,K.W 
Record, Kichener; Don Weaver, 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, Waterloo; George Dur- 
ocher, Bell Brothers Limited, Kit- 
chener. 





